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And now in beauty she fills my dwelling 











With love and 3 
And love doth her, both fast and fervent, 
0 mo servan' ehild. 
ats peer A. J. Money. 





HOW KING CHARLES’S HEAD WAS 
LOOSENED. 
Sir John: Hisot's Lift 


When Charles the First came to the thron ereeatvody pes 
that his head might be set in the right direction, 
made a false start there would be no ti 
As this was said by a friend of Divin 
be tted aay to take 

Sacred toa 
aries the First, ef Stet tearmaeen 
stitution, was trotted out 


handsome George 
had been sires 


groom to his 
by the ear, turned him 
when it ought to have looked up the road, and 
him by the ear, ran by his side while he 
















Literature. 


A POET’S PREFACE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
A slight volume of verse by Isabella Law has been published 





dropped, and the horse that still wouldn’t 
Sing Uns Aig Aguieak CUany pout talehiing oud Wheel ce bees | 
ning the gig one Ww or both 

wheels into every ditch B creda pr to pitch old Par- 

liament out, and leave him to of a crown. 
But the old driver kept his crown uncracked, and the obsti- 
nate nag that wouldn’t turn, had his head pulled at until it 


















lately in London, under the title of Winter Weavings. The author | hecame so loose that a little more would it off. And s0 

is blind. Barry Cornwall’s g 1 introduction of the new-comer | 5+ 14+ it was P y + ta court ori 
pulled off; only in time to save the gig and its|® maj 

is printed on an opening leaf, as follows. driver Stun dae ree y gig undertaken 


Learn, Reader,—that this task was done, Now, if we would know all the history of the false start that 
This broidery wrought, this garland won, ended in this tragedy of the nag’s head ; if we would actually 
Beyond the regions of the Sun. see George Villiers running at the horse’s ears, with old Par- 
‘ liament in his seat, laying his bane Pb the impudent 
A little Maiden brings her store groom’s shoulder ; if we stand at our windows to note how 
Of blossoms, bright and running o’er the mulish animal still rears and pl upon its false course 
With sweetness,—pansies, violets, pinks, after that unhappy man has dropped down dead and been run 
And vestal roses, from the brinks over by the gig-wheel; let us:read the book that every one 


when draw 


their-d 
we have since 










Of Darkness ;—Ay, from out the gloom, who cares about the history of lish libertyand right is 
With all their es unsullied a now reading: Mr. Forster's of Sir John Eliot. re the | 12 parliament can ever do.” 
Their reverential grave perfume, spirit of the English parliament was personified in Sir John 
The true heart-nourished buds are brought, iot during those first days and years which determined is- 
Laden with serenest thought. sues that were, of all great issues affec’ the welfare of this 
country, the most momentous, And of all that Sir John | 4ddle Parliament. 


Alas !—The Inner Light of Truth. 
Alone has dawned upon her youth— 
The young and gentle authoress, 
Whom al) the loving Muses bless. 
Never hath this poet seen 

The first fresh vivid vernal green, 
The wealthy August’s crown of corn, 
Or Plenty with her wreathéd horn. 


Hereafter,—when our steps shall climb 


Eliot and the parliament whereof he was the right hand, did, 
while the head that disdained the curb was loosening, Mr. 
Forster, by help partly of a large mass of Eliot’s own’papers, 
which are the precious heirlooms of his descendants, and 
partly by help of unwearied research among other unpublished 
documents in the State Paper Office and elsewhere, and 
chiefly by help of his own clear judgment and quick wit, 
gives for the first time full and exact account. We take leave 
to say that as Eliot was born for his work, so Mr. Forster was 
born for the recording of Eliot’s work. Nothing but a per- 






young 





Majesty 












































man at first sight. 





Past the shadowy bounds of Time, - - ception of the spirit of that time, ectly wonderful in its re the 
Where neither Day nor cloudy Night * Jor distinctness, and to the by study | > 
Shall make or mar our clearer rand ripe sympathy, could have produced book out of 





fifty-fold the materials at Mr. Forster's command. The old 
life stirs again in his pages. From the other side.of two 
centuries, the voices of the patriots come to us no longer as 
from the other side of a dead wall, with muffled sound of 
which we can make out here and there the sense; but they are 


When Verse and Prose, and Scorn and Fame 
Shall all be (¢f they be) the same,— 

Then these small blossoms from the Dark 
May somewhere leave their dewy mark, 
Starred by a saddening lustre brief, 


he ex 





Like tears upon the rose’s leaf: clear and familiar as the voices of the kindred who are sitting 
by our own hearth ; the old debates of Charles’s parliaments . 
in , made as us as the de ay’s 
being, in fact, made as fresh to the debates in to-day’s | Plot 
A PASTORAL. newspaper—and & deal more interesting. 


good 

Eliot himself put thus into a formula, the whole tragedy of 
Charles’s reign; it was: “To make the men most obnoxious 
most secure, and those that were most hateful to the public 
to be most honoured and esteemed.” Eliot’s biographer, in 
speaking of the precedents drawn from the reign of Elizabeth, 
for injustice in the reign of Charles the First, points out that 
the queen, to whose reign the parliament always referred as 
to a time of greatness past, made no secret of her mistakes, 
but showed @ prompt redress of them. “This,” he says, “is 
what Aer example should have taught a court which unhap- 
pily was incapable of learning anything. She understood, if 
She touched ay shoulder with fearful finger ; ever a ruler did, the art in which the highest government con- 
She said, “ We linger, we must not stay : sists, of so conforming to the veracities and necessities around 
My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander; it, as to make itself really the expression of the people goy- 
old them yonder, how far they stray !” erned, in their changing condition, in their new and im t 
wants, in their increasing intelligence. But Charles the First 
had no one to tell him this, nor probably would have listened 
if there had been. The people around him could only see 
that he was not as brave as the great queen, and lament that 
he should rather have taken example by his father. But it 


I sat with Doris, the shepherd-maiden ; 
Her crook was laden with wreathed flowers; 
I sat and wooed her, through sunlight wheeling, 
And shadows stealing, for hours and hours. 


And she, my Doris, whose lap encloses 
Wild summer-roses of faint e, 

The while I — yrnae. of yoseps pie hearkened, 
Till shades darken m gloss to gloom. ag family. 





the 

sick 

I answered bolder, “ Nay, let me hear you, 
And still be near you, and still adore! 

No wolf nor stranger will touch one yearling— 


as my Lord of 
Ah! stay, my dearling, a moment more !” 


















would have been well for him if he had done even this. ‘He | lady, as little Fanny Howard, aged thirteen, had been mar. 
She whispered, sighing, ‘“‘ There will be sorrow suffered for want of his father’s cowardice, quite as much as ried to the Earl of x, only a year older than — — 
ond to-morrow, if I lose to-day ; for want of Elizabeth’s courage. His was one of those na- | the husband had then been sent away to compen ~ 
My fold unguarded, my flock unfolded— tures, not uncommon, which having no real self-reliance | education at the University, and on the Continent, en be 
¥ shall be scolded and sent away !” » have yet a most intense self-reference, and make up ever for| came back to his young wife, who meanwhile _~ grown ine 
yielding in some point by obstinacy in some other; and it | every e but the one that endures for ever, she mea 4 
Said I, replying, “ If they do miss you, was his misery always to resist, as he yielded, too late. Af- | him with dislike; the King’s handsome sa my ~ o 
They ought to kiss you when you get home; te! r giving up everything that had sustained the prerogative | Rochester, having pl her eye not i <a ll a mes. 
And well rewarded by friend and neighbour while it La. yet any work in the world to do, he believed in| My lord of Rochester, who thought himself o 


Should be the labour from which you come.” 
,” she answered meekly, 


it to the last as the only thing that could help him; and he 
was not the less ready to seize Pym and Hampden in 1641! be- 


“ They might remem cause of his defeat and discomfiture in the attempt to seize 





tent to 

“ That lambs are weakly and sheep are wild ; Eliot in 1626.” Given to literature and a careless life, who was con ae 
But if they love me, it’s none so fervent— Peter Heylin said of the line taken by the king, that all his | have become plain Sir Thomas, not only advised against, , 
Tama servant, and not a child.” gains and pettings by it might have been “put in a seam- | finding advice vain, became active in, opposition to this in 


stress’s thimble, and yet never fill it.” The story of John 
Eliot will show why Was 80. 

He was a Coenen born, eda Rg oy son of se 
Devonshire descent. uncle 4 exchange of | bury 
properties, become scanenaill of the Priory of Bt. Germans, on 
-  |abranch of the Plymouth estuary, and called the place, ac- 
co to Cornish custom, from its situation by the water- 
side, Port Eliot. Port Eliot is still the seat of Eliot’s descend- 
“ Pos tise tes in the great h b poor fishing 

t Port Eliot then, e ouse, by & 
village irregularly built on an uneven rock, John Eliot was 
born on the twentieth of April, two hundred and seventy-ft 


Then each hot ember glowed A ancl within me, 
And love did win me to s reply: 
“-Ah! do but prove me, and none shall bind you, 
Nor fray nor find you, until I die!” 


She blushed and started, and stood awaiting, 
As if debating in dreams divine: 

But I did brave them—lI told her plainly 
She doubted vainly, she must be mine. 


So we, twin-hearted, from all the valley 

















Did rouse and rally her nibbling ewes ; yearsago. His easy hospitable father died when the son prison, 
And homeward drave them, we two together, a gentleman commoner of Exeter College, Oxford, and #ine- poem of “the W 
Through blooming heather and gleaming dews. teen years old. Thus, therefore, John Eliot in earliest s t, for whom 


hood came into his inheritance, and was at once, upon, his 


















way he shouldn’t go. Old Parliament, who drove then and 
Vou.42. NEW YORK, MAY 14, 1864. _ No. 90. | “till drives the national gig, did his best to whip off that adagund Gedie, daughter of 
= = pudent groom, and gave the nag a flip or two, to make him | ¥lthy t son was born to him in 
shake his ears free of the fellow. The the course of the next year, and 


that parliament ; for some of their elders had 
disgust before Sir Henry Nevile’s plan of “und 
. The parliament thus said to have been 
d ‘Spent its breath on abuse of “ undertaking,” 
and its whole business was created by the disputed returns 
that arose out of it. But of all this, Elliot said afterwards, 
€ ing on his recollection of the first parliament in 
which he sat, “ I hold that our jealousy in this case was the ; 
advan’ of the ill-affected, who made it the instrument of ; 
to dissolve that meeting, that they might follow 
their own projects and inventions then on foot; which (as 
| t) trenched more upon the liberties 
vileges of this kingdom, than the uttermost ‘und 


met on the fifth of April, as it would not proceed to consid- 
eration of supply, was dissolved by the king, off-hand, on the 
seventh of June, and was familiarly known in its time as the 


be ay John Eliot went home. A few months later, 
. George Villiers, having perfected himself abroad 
in all graces, displayed his beauty before the eyes: of his 


a the 

tieth year. . George Villiers seemed to his 
adorn a divertissement 
that he was even as an 
having a keen eye for a well-dressed Adonis, loved the young 


him at court without delay, astutely bought for him 
ties and offices being kept on 
+the offices of cupbearer to 
ers became the handsome cupbearer with whom his 
Majesty talked at his meals, and with whose clever answers 
all his courtiers to be as much delighted as he 
was himself; the cupbearers also, of whose moral education 
that great Solomon took charge, hopeful that out of such an 
Alcibiades he might produce a Socrates of his own time, as 
beautiful as the old Socrates was not. The youth, who had 
fierce will under a bland voice and effeminate skin, needed no 
for his own advancement. The foolish king huddled 
upon his head, honours and riches. He was made, as fast as 
he could be made, knight, 
Viscount, Marquis ot Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports; dispenser of the honours. 
gif, offices, revenues of the three kingdoms. He tookcare o 
is family, his instruments, his spies, while all that was ser- 
vile in the nation scraped tongues at his feet. So, Villiers, af- 
terwards Duke of ener may rose in the “ 
after the short session of t 
the five years of Eliot’s life, spent by Eliot as a quiet country 
tleman in Cornwall, and asthe sober father of a steadily 


-At the beginning of those five years, the king’s favourite 
was the Robert Carr who had won the king’s eye, and broken 
his own leg, at a tournament : the handsome Scotch lad whom 
a by teaching him Latin Grammar as he la, 

of his broken leg, and had proceeded to make by swi 
8 of royal favour, Baron Brans 
Knight of the Garter, and Earl of 
Rochester, had fixed his eyes on the 
vicious Lady Essex, daughter of the Earl of 8 


to have whatever he desired, 
Lord Busex, and her marriage to himself; but his young com- 
panion of old time and constant counsellor, Overbury, 8 man 


famous procedure. 
pocscne A wa the Tower, where he afterwards supplanted the 
lieutenant with a creature of his own, through whom Over- 
was killed by slow poison. The divorce was then pro- 
cured, the wedding was honoured by Rochester's creation 
es P worahl by Soke. ont ‘vith Seely wife, when 

co ’ 
yet whe » of November, in the year sixteen ‘fifteen 


urite, erset was sent to the Tower. Six 
afterwards he received sentence of death as one of the 


had 
ife,” of some of which, thought Siz John 
such events were the chief topics of poli 


discourse during these years of his retirement on his 


. 
important , none of the past writers it was so much the custom 
way Dons du fee 1 ot ogg her, sommes of age, the representative of an impo county propert y, not eS yas exp paper 
‘warder always her, He left the university about a year after his father’s And all the'carnal bea my Wife : 
And'often press et to tals her due: ; aiid seadied law for a short tse a one of the inns of compe? is Dut akin doep, Dut bo two seusce known 




































oo afterwards, in his 


ment as member for the 


There were man young men in 


given way a 


That parliament, which first 


First, then in or close upon his fif- 
esty 80 to 
ven by the students of Cambridge, 


donis; and the mature male Venus 


Then, his mother, taking care to ora 
nearly 


sale by th 
his rajeaty. Bo 


tleman of the chamber, Baron, 


great” world 
e Addle Parliament, and during 


, Viscount Rochester, 
merset. This favourite, 
oung and 
‘olk. -The 


proposed the lady’s divorce from 


Rochester therefore procured his impris- 


favourite had 











then in the first months of his career 


While d of secret poison in his 
addressed ss false friend lines in his 
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Cornish . 
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operation terminated. 
than the scrip, 

quickly sank 
reason why the publicshould not encourage this class of trans- 
action ; and a little experience of the kind at the Stock Ex- 
change has more effect upon the t = italists than 

e 
holders bat the majority of the moet daring of the cperators.— 
h but majo’ ty) moat of the operators.— 
London ‘i Api 38. é 

—_--—_-o——_ 

Emsracine a StaTvE.—Fot some time past the following 
advertisement has been appearing daily in the papers :— 

“It is proposed to commemorate the 300th birthday of Shak- 
ope, erecting in London a Monument, embracing a bronze 

laced under a decorative canopy, in the style of the Poet’s 
period; and to devote any surplus toa Bhakspeare 00] in con- 
nexion with the Dramatic College.” 

Since Mr. Bayes’s “ grasping of a storm with the eye of 
reason,” we have had nothing so admirable as this proposal 
to commemorate the three hundredth birthday of Shakspeare 
with “a monument embracing a bronze statue.” Common 
people have been wanting to know, and our neighbour Punch 
asked for them some weeks ago, How can a monument em- 
brace a statue? But still the absurd advertisement appears. 
If Bayes be come back to life, and he be indeed author of the 
announcement, we can mers understand his t dis- 
dain of such a question. “If I writ, ae be A pene e coun- 
try,” so said the old Bayes when trou him about his 
style, “I should have follow’d the old plain way ; but J. write 
for some persons of quality, and peculiar friends of mine, that 
understand what flame and power in writing is; and they 
do me the right, Sir, to approve of what I do.” The gentle- 
men whose names are signed as Honorary Secretaries to the 
“ Executive” of the Monument, and who we sup- 

are answerable for the “ Executive's” written produc- 

are Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon and Mr. J. O. Halliwell. 

Mr. well is known only as a well-read and enthusiastic 

student of the works of Shakspeare. Mr. Dixon is known as 

the author of a windy book about Lord Bacon that was in its 

time a nine days’ joke. Thus, for example, began one of its 
ters : 


“Sweet to the eye and to the heart is the face of Francis Bacon 
asachild. Born among the courtly glories of York house, nursed 
on the green slopes and in the | woods of Gorhambury ; now 
pla with the daisies and forget-me-nots, now with the mace 

$ - ory J ies with the gardener or coursip 
after the ms (which he ed, particularly, in a pie), the next 
up ints Bib toute a grave yet sunny boy; on thicnine dt tists 
a grave sunD. ; on eo 
in love with cuaese Gn that side io love with art.” 
grandia 


a vnwe must be our Bayes, who “ professus 
ate Sm 
Me our 
power 


Certain! Bayes, 
e expect much of our So, by the 
a of quality, the Duke of Manchester, one 0 
\ yor peculiar ends who understand what flame and 
is; for who but the modern Bayes spoke as 
day in editing Kimbolton pa: The 
That eleg oo “vill he do his 
80, not do 
Bayes the right to approve what he has done? The lish 
of the advertisement shall be , and the d 
monument shall be good. For there are 
the “Executive” to answer for them. Besides, has nobod 
ce to wait and see what the ingenuity of sculptors will 
evise, when they are asked to send in their d for “a 
monument embracing a bronze statue ?”—Hxaminer, April 16 


cB ALFRED.~--Whether or not it is true that Prince 


a Duke the other 





ly had the honour of crop 
... one brother, the 
smoker. Nothing, seems to please him better than a 
good pipe of tobacco and a chat with two or three cheerful 
Seupeniens, mechanical cast of mind, and 
his smoking room at melyonss he has fitted up a turni 
the habit of amusing himself b 
making neat little boxes and other articles as presents for his 


visitors. in photrenahs he is remarkab! 
imbibed a strong tor is from his mothe whe iy’ have 
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on fa a honk 
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CHANGE OF OFFICE. 
The Office of the Aljion is removed, from Beekman 


Street, to 39 Park Row. Youne & MORRELL. 
New York, 3rd May, 1864. 








The Weekly Tidings from Europe. 

Partly by direct arrivals and partly by telegrams from 
Halifax, N. 8., we have the usual seven days’ variety of in- 
formation—brought down, that is, to the 30th ult. from Liver- 
pool. We could wish that the war news from the Old World 
had been more acceptable, seeing that the very air of the New 
is now impregnated with slaughter. But the Germans, prompt 
as they have been with their swords, are apparently reluc- 
tant to try the conflict of tongue and pen in a Conference, 
craving in fact a fuller crop of laurels in their dispropor- 
tioned contest with the Danes. The diplomatists have 
met, and adjourned—nothing coming of it, not even an 
armistice. For this delay, some assign this reason, some 
that; but it were vain for us to speculate thereupon, 
seeing that Sir George’Grey has declared to the House of 
Commons that the delay is no less inexplicable than unsatis- 
tory. Gallant little Denmark seems meanwhile to be verging in 
the end toward the condition ot Venice at the beginning—a clus- 
ter of islands may soon be all that remainsto her. Bredericia 
in Jutland has been evacuated by the handful of her troops 
retreating before the invading hordes ; and it is even doubtful 
how long the insular Danish garrison of Alsen will hold out. 
At the same time, an Austrian squadron is on its way to the 
Baltic ; and the British Channel fleet is ordered to the Downs. 
Whether this latter fact portends interference in any shape, 
it is hard to say; though we do remember sundry expressions 
falling at times from the lips of both our Premier and our 
Foreign Secretary, which hinted at provocation passing 
bounds, and at the possible moment arriving when England 
might participatein the strife. Yet must we confess ourselves 
entirely at a loss to understand this nice distinction between 
land and sea operations, and why the Germans should not be at 
equal liberty to employ their frigates or their battalions. If 
neither honour nor policy calls for intervention on our part, we 
trust our Whig Government will not stultify itself by coming 
forward now, on the sole ground that new instruments are about 
be employed in the war. And it is well to bear in mind that 
Earl Russell is the very opposite of Charles II., “ who never 
said a foolish thing and never did a wise one.” His Lordship 
only compromises us sometimes by an indiscretion of speech, 
singular in a man of his large experience. One of the latest 
instances is the use of the following most injudicious phrase, 
during one of the recent and frequent debates on the Ameri- 
can question: “the Confederates have no ports, except those 
of the Mersey and the Clyde, from which they send out ships 
to cruise against the Federals.” The expression has in it the 
ring of Washington, not of Downing‘Street. 

Several long discussions have occurred in Parliament— 
briefly chronicled elsewhere—on one or another of the many 
controverted points between the United States and Great 
Britain. The notable one was in the Commons’, on the 28th 
ult., concerning the Z'uscaloosa at the Cape of Good Hope. At 
one moment the interest was so languid, that a “ count-out” 


VY | was probable ; but in the end the attempt to censure the Ad- 


ministration, for the Duke of Newcastle’s instructions to the 
Colonial Governor on the nice matter in dispute, was defeated 
by a vote of 219 against 185.—Lord Palmerston is reported 
again laid up with gout; and the Duke of Newcastle has re- 
lapsed into a dangerous state. 

Poor Garibaldi did not make his final escape from the over- 
whelming and oppressive attentions of his English admirers 
until the 27th ult., when he took refuge from the over-dose of 
hospitality and curiosity, on board the Duke of Sutherland’s 
steam-yacht at Fowey in Cornwall. The story of his rail- 
road journey thither reminds one of novelists’ accounts of 
debtors running the gauntlet of duns and constables, so un- 
seemly was the pressure to track him. Bristol narrowly es- 








caped a riot.—A tale of the Government ordering the police 











to disperse a crowd of Londoi working men, gathered toge- 
ther on Primrose Hill to protes\ against the manner in which . 
Garibaldi was hustled away, has been greedily caught up by 
the American press. Sir George Grey has explained that the 
higher authorities did not trouble themselves about the matter, 
There is a standing order against political assemblages in any 
of the Parks. The Inspector on dut} simply carried it into 
effect. The critics have wasted their strength ; there has been, 
once more, “ much ado about nothing.” 





The “Great Rebellion ;” a Bloody Climax. 

If any European doubters or sneerers still hug the delusion 
that the Americans are’ not a fighting people, the record of 
the past week must suffice to dispel it. Frot*'Thursday 
the 5th to Thursday the 12th, both days included, there has. 
been an almost uninterrupted series of battles and skirmishes. 
in Northern Virginia, between the armies of General Grant, 
U.8.,and General Lee, C. 8. The contests have been obsti- 
nate; the carnage appalling ; and, until the latest engagement 
of which we have tidings, unproductive of decisive results, 
+the Federal and Confederate forces swaying to and fro in the 
Wilderness and around Spottsylvania Court-House, as the 
tide of encounter ebbed and flowed. At an early hour, how- 
ever, the day before yesterday, General Haucock, U. 8., 
gained the most definite advantages that have so far re- 
sulted from a series of advances, charges, and assaults, 
essayed over and over again on either side with terrific 
loss. The story has been told in many forms; it is simply 
that in this instance, and, on this part of an extended field of 
operations, a comparatively weak spot was found, the South- 
erners were beaten, and a division of two or three or four thous- 
and men was captured, with three general officers, and thirty 
or forty guns, It will be observed that the members are vari- 
ously reported. This is unavoidable. Even the dread reality 
of unceasing conflict and of awful disasters cannot cure the 
journalists of their miserable habit of exaggeration. The last 
accounts state that the fight still continued. There is no 
doubt that General Lee has been greatly harrassed by cavalry 
operations in his rear, and that his communications with 
Richmond are more or less interrupted. But if Grant be 
tenacious of purpose, and supported by valorous and 
determined legions, Lee is wonderfully fertile in resources, 
and his men fight also with desperate courage. If 
we could but have a series of despatches from the respective 
Commanders-in-Chief, in place of the highly-coloured guesses 
of many of the war-correspondents of the newspapers, it would 
be more easy to comprehend the whole movements. One 
little paragraph from the only published despatch of General 
Grant deserves to be put on record, as indicative of the man 
and of his plans: “I propose to fight it out on this line, if it 
takes all Summer.” Very terse and very expressive! 

d The losses, we have said, are enormous. Some of the North- 
ern, even of the Administration, papers estimate them on 
their side alone at forty thousand men hors du combat, includ- 
ing prisoners and missing. The dead have fallen in heaps; 
nor have the rank and file wanted the companionship in death 
of many who had command and led them. The close char- 
acter of the fighting is shown in the number of Generals slain 
and wounded. The North mourns for six, and has at least as 
many miamed or disabled. Foremost among the killed out- 
right, on this side, is General Sedgwick, esteemed the ablest 
officer save Grant himself. For General Wadsworth there is 
loud lament. He was valiant and able in the field, and highly 
popular in private life. He was at the same time one of the 
most uncompromising advocates of coercion, at a time when 
the justice or policy of such a war was still hanging in the 
balance. Generals Rice, Owens, Hays, and Stevenson, have 
each also their Jaudators. On the Southern side, we only know 
that several officers of the same rank have been killed, and 
that Longstreet is among the wounded. In short, the casv- 
alties have been excessive, despite the assertion of the ever 
ready B., correspondent of the Post, who rushed unadvisedly 
to the rescue thus, on Tuesday last, in order to allay a mo- 
mentary uneasiness: “ Our losses, great as they appear 
to be, are not at all to be compared with any of the great 
battles of the present century, in proportion to the numbers 
engaged.” Would to God, that this were true of both sides! 

Concerning General Butler, and his movement on Rich- 
mond from the South, news is not very abundant. He is 
moreover not the parallel of Grant in modesty. It may be 
set down though, in Brief, that he conducted the early portion 
of his programme with great skill and with corresponding 
success, having established himself in the neighbourhood of 
Petersburg, and tending without doubt to!embarrass the com- 
bined plan of Generals{Lee and Beauregard. But when we read 
that he has “ whipped” the enemy, after “severe” fighting, we 
naturally ask for someconfirmation.—There has beena fight in 
Albemarle Sound, between a Confederate iron-clad and some 
gun boate—apparently a drawn battle. At Wilmington, aC. 8. 
iron-clad has also made her appearance from inland waters. 
Truly, for a non-maritime people, the Southerners manifest a 
marvellous aptitude and unexpected resources. 

General Sherman, U.S8., reports considerable advantages in 
the campaign beyond Chattanooga; but the accounts are not 
yery clear.—From Louisiana, the news on the other hand is 
not favourable to the Union cause, in a military or political 
sense, though this was the first revolted district that was said 
to have returned to its allegiance. General Banks is relieved 
by General Camby, so that another rival for the Presidency is 
out of Mr. Lincoln’s way. Will General Grant be the reai stum- 
bling-block ?—Some disasters to the Federals are reported in 
Arkansas ; and some gains in East Tennessee. 
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- P, 8 —Extras were in circulation, yesterday evening, con- 
firming on the faith of a despatch from General Grant him- 
self—whose word no man doubts—the previous announce- 
ment of great advantages obtained on Thursday by General 
Hancock. He speaks of between three and four thousand 








But what these® leagued worthies may have done, or may 
yet do, on behalf of Southern Independence, occupies but a 
small portion of the article to which we allude. It is mainly 
devoted to proving, in its own words, that “ there never was 
& more infamous crime on the face of the earth, than this 


and of over thirty guns captured. But, good sol-| banding of Englishmen, against our national existence ;” and 


dier as he is, he speaks also of his enemy's r—It 
js reported that General Sherman, U. 6., has Dal- 
ton, Ga.—General Banks’s position in the South West is con- 
sidered critical. 

The Canadian Budgct. 

The new Ministry are grappling with the pressing exigen- 
cies of the Provinces without delay. The Minister of Finance 
brought down his estimates for the current half year, and also 
for the fiscal year from 30th June next, on the 10th inst., al- 
though Parliament did not meet till the 8rd. This prompt- 
ness is unusual and commendable. 

We gather from Mr. Galt’s statements that, although the 


it asks, with pious horror, whether any analagous action on 
the part of leading Americans—such for instance as open and 
proclaimed sympathy with the Irish Fenian Brotherhood— 
“ would not be considered throughout the civilized world as 
& most flagrant outrage.” What Rip Van Winkle, we might 
ask, could have penned so untimely a question? Have they no 
memories, no records, no files of their own journal, in our 
neighbour’s establishment? Were they ghosts, those hun- 
dreds of thousands who welcomed the Meaghers and Mitchels 
oftheir day? Were they myths, the Senators and Represen- 
tatives, the Judges and Professors, the politicians and preach- 
ers, who have thundered time and again against England? 
Was not Mr. Senator Seward’s contribution of one hundred 


receipts from Customs and Excise had increased $590,000} dollars, to the permanent fund for stirring up rebellion in Ire- 
in the first quarter of this year, immediate additional taxation | land, chronicled in the prints of the day? And are there, to 
is requisite to protect the credit of the Colony, and prevent | borrow again from the Zimes, and apply its own doctrine to 


its “promises to pay” being sacrificed in Lombard Street, } its own countrymen, 


“words strong enough to vent abhor- 


where it appears that the balance due the London agents is| rence of our perfidy, in thus deliberately undertaking the dis- 


over $8,000,000. Mr. Galt suggests 9 continuance of the ex- 


memberment of a nation with whom we are bound bya 


isting tariff for another year ; but looks Yorward to a general | treaty of peace and amity ?” 


tevision, as rendered necessary by the changes in the United 
States. He now takes advantage of their increase in Excise, to 


There is nothing new under the sun. We agree with the 
Times that this thing is in bad taste, illegal, and dangerous, 


adopt a similar method for immediate relief, taxing spirits | inasmuch as it inflames international enmity. Yet are we 


doubly, and tobacco heavily. Mainly from this process, he an- 


ticipates an increase of over $1,000,000 for the year; and his | crime—specially against the ridiculous pretension that it is in 


expectations will no doubt be realized. 


marked contrast with the general tenour of the United States 


We are glad to see the new incumbents of office awake to toward Great Britain. We repeat that this isa grievance; 
the interests of the Province, in thus adopting stringent mea-| but we repeat also that it is neither original nor unprovoked. 


sures for the protection of its credit ; and also to notice among 


“ unprovided items,” a grant of $1,150,000, to promote com- 
munication with the North-west territory,” and a $20,000 ad- 


ditional grant, to complete surveys for the International 
Railway. Whether the present Government is sustained or 
not, these are all moves in the right direction, which we hope 


will be followed up by equally energetic action. Good 


management alone is necessary, with the abundant resources 


of the Colony. 
The Southern Independence Association. 


i } i is the alleged and much discussed grievance of a belligerent 

Our neighbour, the Times, published on Saturday last a] * d an i 
voluminous list of members of the above named organization, | building ships in neutral ports, against which our Govern- 
extracted from the Manchester Guardian. What these hun- | ™ent is made to utter its protest. The object, in addition to 
dreds of individuals propose to do is not stated on the author- | the general desire of making sport, is to contrast the powerful 
ity of their own programme ; nor has such a document ever arguments and stinging retorte of Mr. Davis, with Earl Rus- 


come under oureye. Their object may be to bring political 


pressure to bear upon the Government, of such kind as to en- , " 
sure the recognition of the Southern Confederacy. It may be criticism on the communication from Jefferson Davis’s Pri- 
to encourage Violation of the proclaimed neutrality, by ren- | vate Secretary,” which closes the correspondence in question , 
dering direct aid to the South. We are not in its secrets; | Tendering his request more piquant by the intimation that 
we do not see them paraded. We only know that, in either | “ine times out of ten you take sides against Freedom and 

, the efficacy of any such sympathisers must be infinitely | the No: ‘ 
small . and that therefore the mode, in which the Zimes treats | 8 far as Freedom is concerned. As to the North, it is possi- 
this advertisement, is better worth attention than the 
influence it may itself have upon the Southern future. 
In the vast and bitter conflict that rages, these individuals 
now figuring in print will no more turn the scale one way, than 
will the Brights and Coldens and Goldwin Smiths incline it | boyhood when we were wont to range ourselves with the 


in an opposite direction. : 


; i i : hat as it may, we can at least reply 
The habitual exaggeration of the American press is outrun | #gainst Elizabeth. Be t 

by our neighbour’s comments on this affair ; it seems to have | Plainly to this enquirer. And, plainly, he is the victim of a 
borrowed the pen of one of the Herald’s fulminators. It por- 
in strong lan the political and social importance of . ; 
pr ~chaah anti whereas an examination of the|2Otice, when first it was republished here from the Mobile 
list indicates but a very slight sprinkling of either, with a 
rank and file of names that carry not the smallest weight. A 
rile iti it must be owned, four Peers of the realm—the | te see how much attention it received. That any one of Lord 
Marquisses of Bath and Lothian, Viscount Lifford, and Lord Lyons’s countrymen should be taken in by it appeared scarcely 
Teynham ; and there is Viscount Gormanston, not a Member credible. To say nothing of the suspicious date, the First of 
of either ’ House. Who ever heard of their influence ?| April, the mere heading and address contain internal evidence 
Among five-and-twenty Baronets, we don’t find one|of fabrication. It is not the custom among Englishmen to 
Among a score of M. P.’s| speak or write of “ Her British Majesty’s Legation ;” nor would 
there ig perhaps a little more distinction; but not of the a letter, dated from any such official Bureau, be superscribed 


that is known to fame. 


kind that eventuates great ends. Lord Robert Cecil is work 


j mself up to notoriety in the Conservative ranks—set | document, it is these trifles that enable one to judge. If 
andy svi ime man of a certain mark; and with him may | further sign of a break-down were wanted in this brief com- 
go Mr. Whiteside, Irish Attorney-General under Lord Derby. | munication, we have it in the final paragraph. His Lordship 
Who next? John Arthur Roebuck, who committed political | is made to contemplate his messenger’s “ return for Wash- 
suicide long ago, Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gregory who are not | ington.” It is too bad to lay such a wee “ the door of a 
unknownffor hostility to this Republic, and Judge Haliburton | nobleman and a gentleman educated at Oxford. 
is as conspicuous 
as his humour and shrewdness in letters —The}7imes then | net for us. He has been caught himself; but he has the con- 
“discusses the “ immense wealth represented in the list,” and | ®0lation of companionship among sundry of our New York 
deduces from it vast funds at the society’s disposal. Fur-/ brethren. 
thermore, it nothing doubts that the Confederacy has been kept 
supplied so long with muniments of war and clothing, in great 
degree, by “ means obtained through this and similar organi-| explain “ why Englishmen who are the most loyal of subjects 
zations.” Marvellous credulity, on the part of our brother of| in their own country, are the most dangerous of revolutionists 
the quill! Weare not familiar with the rent-rolls of Irish | when they get into a foreign country.” We were not aware 
gentlemen—the majority hail from the Emerald Isle—or with | of the fact thus quietly assumed ; indeed we think that Eng- 
schedules of Englishmen’s private property ; but we don’t think | lishmen abroad generally mind their own business, and only 
that the gambling Thynnes and rowdy Vane-Tempests have | look on while revolution is enacted. Their interest in such 
contributed between them the value of s knapsack, and we | political changes may arise from the conviction, that anarchy 
firmly believe that not one hundred pounds have been given|and despotism are alike productive of evil, and, moreover, 
by any of them directly toward the cause of the South, how- | where either of these exist, they desire to see it modified or re- 
ever deeply Liverpool and Hull, Manchester and London, may|moved. Their loyalty to the institutions of their native land 
have embarked in the risks of blockade-running or gambled | would not perhaps be what it is, were not those institutions 


whose narrow-mindedness in public 


in Confederate bonds. , 





An “ Old Subscriber” Hoaxed. 
The State Department at Washington having—with or 
without premeditation—palmed upon our Government a 
forged report of the Secretary of the Confederate Navy, a 
journalist in the South has bethought himself that he might 
after the same fashion fill space in his columns acceptably, 
and vent at the same time a little playfal spite toward Great 
Britain, by concocting a correspondence between Lord Lyons 
and the President of the Southern Confederacy. The subject 


sell’s forcible-feeble complaint. 
A soi-disant “ Old Subscriber” invites us to give him “a fair 


.” The allegation is news to us, and preposterous 
ble that a disposition to sympathize with the absent or 
comparatively weak may at moments disturb our impartiality. 
This is not the way of time-servers and fortune-hunters, it is 
true ; but the tendency, we fear, is constitutional, dating from 
Trojans against the Greeks, and with Mary Queen of Scots 
pretty little hoax. 

This manufactured correspondence had not escaped our 


Tribune. But we deemed it at the first glance, obviously got- 
ten up for the local market ; and were subsequently surprised 


|“ Mr. Jefferson Davis.” In examining the authenticity of a 


The shrewd “ Old Subscriber” thought he was spreading a 





An Enquirer Answered. 
The Boston Gacetie suggests that perhaps the Aljion can 





bound to protest against the notion that it is an unheard-of 


The pertinency of the Gazette's question is not apparent ; but 
it is curious that in the very issue, whence the above uery is 
taken, appears a flagrant instance of disloyalty on the part of 
its Paris correspondent. We all know that centralization is 
just now the mot d’ordre of the United States. Not to adopt 
itis to be atraitor. This Paris writer commences thus: 
“ Centralization is a most pernicious policy.” 


The Shakspeare Tercentenary. 

A brief glance at the manner, in which the 28rd of April 
was celebrated at home, may be seen in another column, with 
some remarks pertinent or otherwise. We cannot say that, 
on the whole, the occasion appeared to bring forth any 
thing very memorable ; and we make room neither for Miss 
Eliza Cook’s innocuous Ode delivered to London workmen 
on Primrose Hill, nor in full for Victor Hugo's display of 
magnificent egotism condemned to be unread before a Paris- 
ian audience. ° 

The British Provinces, as we have before remarked, entered 
with hearty zest into the celebration ; and we refer to them, 
for the purpose of congratulating the Hon. Joseph Howe, of 
Halifax, N. 8., on the Oration which he delivered to his fel- 
low-citizens, which commends itself to our judgment as by 
far the most scholarly and original among many. We shal. 
endeavour to make room for some portions of it, at least, 
in our issue of next week. 





Brama. 


That old things, being good, do not lose their charm, is one of 
the chief blessings of life. The blue sky, the soft caress of gentle 
winds, the solemn voice of ocean waves, rolling up the beach or 
dashing on the rocks, the green splendour of grass, the birth of 
flowers in spring-time, the haunts of childhood and of youth, 
sanctified by associations of innocent joy, of early love and of 
early sorrow, the great works of great minds, in letters and in 
art,—these “ age cannot stale nor custom wither.” Their beauty 
is ever beautiful, their meaning ever impressive. And so in the 
drama, old jewels retain their lustre of youth, and please us con- 
tinually, by their familiar but never tiresome sparkle. 

Hence “‘ Hamlet,” ‘ Othello,” “ Richelieu,” and “‘ The Chimney 
Corner’’—the chief theatrical entertainments of the week now 
closing—have charmed us as much asever. The three former 
pieces have been done at the Winter Garden, where Mr. Edwin 
Booth closes his engagement to-night, appearing once more as 
the melancholy Dane. The latter piece has been done at the 
Olympic, affording to Mr. Davidge, in the part of old Probdity, oc- 
casion for the employment of such art as is seldom illustrated 
upon the stage. His personation of decrepitude is perfect. Nor 
to him alone has this play been the pretext of good acting. It 
has given opportunity to Mr. Jamieson and Miss Harris to do 
themselves credit in the parts of Feter and Mrs. Probity. And, in 
both cases, the opportunity has been improved. Mr. Jamieson’s 
Peter, indeed, is not so real nor so thrilling as that of Mr. Coul- 
dock; but it abounds in touches of nature, and is an earnest and 
nicely shaded personation of character. Miss Harris, who is a 
studious and careful actress, realizes and represents the mother’s 
struggle between love and anguish, over the fancied crime of her 
son, with fidelity and genuine emotion. 

At the same theatre Mrs, Wood has played, as only Mrs. Wood 
can play, the wildly joyous and mischievous and fascinating part 
of Minnie, in ‘‘ Somebody Else.” 

Other old pieces have been played at Wallack’s—“ The 
Stranger”’ and “ The Wife,” for instance—pieces which never had 
real charms to lose, and which, therefore, have lost nothing in 
time. One sees, ata glance, that these are paste brilliants ; but 
paste can glitter ; and whatsoever glitters is sure to please some- 
body. There are persons, who weep over the woes of “The 
Stranger,” and do not wish to kick him. There are others, who 
like to flutter in sympathy with the sentimental vicissitudes and 
turgid heroism of ‘“‘The Wife.” On a previous occasion—a year 
ago—I remarked upon this latter play, as a felicitous combination 
of the elements of romance, dull in the first and third acts, dis- 
agreeable in its language, but skilfully constructed and dramati- 
cally effective. What more can be said, in its favour ?—It is not 
80 well played now, at Wallack’s, as it was last season, because— 
though Mrs. Hoey was not a very good'Mariana—Miss Coombs, 
who is an actress of far less ability, makes the character positively 
insipid. It would be well, by the way, for this lady to speak her 
words instead of singing them, and, since she has, apparently, no 
real feeling, to assume, as far as possible, the semblance of it. 

With the new weck comes a novelty. Dramatic performances 
will be resumed at Niblo’s Garden. Mr. John Brougham’s “ Bel 
Demonio” will be produeed, with much magnificence of scenery, 
and with Mile. Vestvali in the principal part. This drama has 
won measureless popularity in London; and, as people are very 
much alike, the world over, it will doubtless win equal popularity 
here, Mile. Vestvali, it is said, has very much improved her 
knowledge and pronunciation of English, and toned down the ex- 
travagance of her style of acting—in which cage there is reason to 
anticipate that her performance of Angelo will be a fine effort in 
the art to which she is so passionately devoted. 

MERCUTIO. 


P.8.—The Boston Saturday Gazette has many readers, hereabout, 
I believe, on account of its dramatic news and criticism. They 
will be sorry to hear that Mr. A. W. Thaxter, so long its dramatic 
editor, has retired from his post, on account of ill-health. He has, 
however, been succeeded by an experienced and judicious critic, 
and a terse and vigorous writer, Mr. Henry G. Parker, of the 
Boston Courier. M. 


Facts and Farncies. 


The attention of readers is requested to an advertisement, 
touching the whereabouts of Mr. Charles Francis Western. 
‘We have heretofore omitted to record that the title- 
deeds to a private dwelling-house in Montreal have been pre- 
sented to the Hon. T. D’Arcy McGee by .a number of his 
friends. ‘Punch thus hits noble amateur ters. He 
represents one of them calling the attention of his groom toa 
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picture on the easel, with these words: “Think it’s like my 
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‘Germans, but the American Consul and others. 
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exports for March show an. ) of 
fires netic na 
ven to Garibaldi. 
FRANCE ON THE PACIFIC. 

_| A Paris rumour quoted by the London Globe, insists onthe 
existence of a secret article in the qeonention tetoagn fhe 
exican Emperors, virtue iY which, 

a evacuation of the Gulf by the legions of 

toward the and put 
the harbour of 




















count. ; 
There is sufficent plausibility in this scheme to warrant the 

Journal de ruses in ventilating it; nor was it at all neces- 

in cory revive the remembrance of former French adventures 


respect eminent services e creation periny | in these diggings, when Comte Roussot de Boulbon made a 
cadet = pastel street ow bane dash some cae! back at them from Lower California. There 
ken out in. Tunis. and England have | is already a protectorate established over the Island of Tahiti, 
naval forces to that quarter, to foreigners, | 80d nothing connected with the isthmus of Panama has been 
————The Rev. 8. Crowther, an pe socks , has | Overlooked by Louis Napoleon. A real Savoy on the Pacific 
been appointed of the native churches in parts of seaboard looms up in the no distant future. 
Western Africa the dominions of the British crown. rN 


is to be formed on the model of the Jerusalem 
African bishoprics, under what is called the Je- 
rusalem Bishoprics Act. The ya Drona who is a 
black man, was once a slavé-boy, and g rescued by a Bri- 
tish cruiser, became a missionary teacher in Sierra Leone. 
Punch of April 28 has @ clever cartoon of “ Moses 
starting for the Conference Fair,” with the wish expressed 
that he may not bring back “a of 8 
Moses, we need searony aay) Ss Earl R ;, Mrs. 
Britannia; Pri Palmerston.——_—— 8) 


; Primrose, n. 7 
minute, by a new mode of locomotion, is amo 
heralded in Jate London papers. The details, un 
lacking. The Pres General Assemblies we 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of the birthday of Jo vin, 
‘Two new Joint Stock Companies are 
advertised in Liverpool to run steamers between that port 
and the St, Lawrence in the summer, and to Portland 
in the winter. The capital of each is fixed at a million 


sterling, and each an influential direction. 


THe SHARK AND THE DrvER.—Theadventure of the diver 
attached to the Fawn is worthy of a place in Edgar Poe’s 
tales of wonder, On ing his way in his ouie perche 
dress imto the saloon of a wrecked v: he was suddenly sur- 





at the door. ‘Escape was impossible. All that could be 
done was to remain perfectly quiet. The monster, meanwhile, 
fixed its cold green eye on him, pushed against the leaden 
sole of his boots, and rubbed against his , the slightest 
puncture in which would have been certain destruction. Ten 
minutes elapsed—a life-time under the circumstances—out the 
nerve of the hero was at length rewarded by witnessing his 
enemy turn tail, and sail out by the way he came in, leaving 
him to make the best of his way upwards to the surface — 
Oruise of H. M.8.“ Fanon.” 











GoLpwin Smirn’s ApsuRD PaRALLEL.—If anything could 
astonish us in the acts or deeds of Federal and Confederate 
partisans, we might marvel at Professor Goldwin Smith com- 

It is stated that there are many insane soldiers, in institutions | ing forward in defence of the forgers of the quasi Confederate 
for such afflicted persons, at Washington, and that the num-| Naval Secretary’s report, which took in so many in this 
ber is constantly increasing. —The London Review re-| country, and was quite believed in by ourselves. The Pro- 
marks that “the exploits of the ticket-of-leave men during | fessor actually quotes the instance of the Icon Basilike, the 
the winter of 1862-3 huve worked a marked change in pub-| work of an individual, as a parallel to a forgery sanctioned by 
lic feeling on the treatment of criminals, and there can be|a government. The difference lies in the mode and motive 
no doubt that the system of over-indulgence will be superse-| 0: tration. An individual forger can be punished 











ded by one of wholesome severity.” Ristori has been | by law ; a nation of forgers, or its executive, can only be pun- 
Poarnet at the Apollo theatre, in Rome. A Lyons | ished by the contempt oy incredulity of the world.—Army 
ourn: 


states that Troyon, the celebrated animal and land- 
scape painter, has become insahe. He lately blurred over 
a completed picture. The statue of Sir Charles Barry 
has been placed at the foot of the d staircase leading to 
the House of Commons. ‘he following laconic in- 
scription is said to be engraved upon the tombstone of a 
person who had lived opposite to a churchyard: “ Removed 
from over the way.” —The Emperor of Austria has ad- 
gin the International Exhibition which was to take place 
n . ... Mylene! - The oes. em ede eee has 
written his autobio; y: t put upa 
monument to Sir Eanipheoy Davy, at fsa The 
following advertisement has appeared in a French paper: 
“ A widower desires to meet witha young woman who has 


and Navy Gazette, A 








ADVENT OF THE GODDESS OF REAsSON.—The whole ser- 
mon (one of Mr. Beecher’s) is a striking illustration of the bale- 
ful influence which anti-slavery fanaticism exerts upon relig- 
ion; and if there be not enough in our extracts to make eve 
religious man pause and reflect where we are going to, we po | 
them to read the following account of the recent dedication of 
a church in San Francisco : 

“ The edifice was solemnly consecrated by appropriate ser- 
vices to the cause of Freedom and our Country, and the genius 
of Liberty, whose acknowledged emblem, the banner of our 
country, was made the drapery of the altar, was duly installed 

















a co-tenant within its sacred precincts with the peaceful spirit 
po pope B at pace A re Oe iat! of religion. A patriotic hymn written by John G. Whittier 
bable character. An entire ignorance of the.piano preferred. expressly for the occasion, and set to music by Mr. Stephen 
No lady of literary tastes or lish tage n apply.” nd ry ar presided at the organ on the occasion, was 

—Mr. Frederick of London, lately deceased, | ®""8 by the chou. 
left the National Life Boat tution a legacy of £1000. He} A church dedicated to the cause of Freedom, our country, 


had been, for many years, a liberal supporter of the society. 
He defrayed the entire cost of the lifeboat at Tenby, and also 
one-half of the cost of that at Walmer. Mr, C. A. Col- 


and the genius of Liberty! How far is this from the goddess 
of Reason? And this is the road on which Mr. Beecher is 
travelling.— Boston Courier. 








lins, brother of Wilkie Collins, has lately published a novel q ‘ 
called “The Bar Sinister,” which is praised as a work.| MEMBERS oF THE DaNIsH CONFERENCE.—The Danish 
The Conservatives intend to oppose Mr. Cobden, | Conference met in London on the 25th of April; the follow- 





at Rochdale, af the next general election.——-——Of the _pre- 
sent 28 English and —— ya 18 (including —— a Auvergne: England 
borough) have been nominated by Lord Count ; » 


jag morebers tasting, thats seats: Austria, Count Apponyi and 
Privy Councillor Biegdeben; France, Prince Oo Tour 
1s Russell and Clarendon ; Prussia, 

and Privy Councillor Balan; Russia, Baron 
Brunnow ; Denmark, Baron de Bille, M. Quaade, the Minister, 
and Councillor Krieger; German Confederation, M. de Buest 
Saxon Minister ; Sweden, Count Wachmeister.—Lord Russell 
is the Chairman. 


Palmerston. Su 
@ circumstance, or anything like {t, of one Minister nomi- 
nating nearly half the Eng e was never before 
known,.— —A man named Chardon introduced a new 
potato into France, and, the produce being seven times as 
great as any reviousl cultivated, the market gardeners 
around Paris planted this root on a very large scale. To 
their mortification it was found that the vegetable was to- 
tally unfit for domestic use, and suited only to the feeding 
of cattle. The cowardly and atrocious system of throw- 
ing bombs continues in Rome. Lately, one was exploded 
under the colonnade of the Place of St. Peter, and almost 
immediately under the apartments inhabited by the Pope. 
There was a great commotion in the Vatican, but no one 








@vituary. 


ABRAHAM GrsnER, M. D.—Halifax, N.8., papers notice the 
decease, at the age of ~y oe of the ‘distinguished chem- 
ist Be who erly resided here. Dr. Gesner 
graduated in London in 1827, and commenced the practice of 
medicine in Nova Scotia, his native province, but soon relin- 








was hurt. The “Two Thousand Day” at the New-| quished it for general scientific pursuits. In 1838 he was ap- 
market First Spring Meeting drew a woud: The Prince | pointed provincial of the province of New Bruns- 
ot Wales and uke of Cambridge were present. The| Wick. The results of his explorations are embodied in his 


t prize was won by Lord-Glasgow’s General Peel, Mr. 
; There are in 


again a candidate for the representation of Stoke-upon-Trent. 
In the Court. of Exchequer on the 27th ult., the At- 
torney-General applied to have the case of the Mersey rams 
fixed for trial on May 27, before a full court and special jury. 
The court assented to the application.————Captain Speke 
has had an interview with Louis Nopoleon, on the subject of 
the development of the on of Equatorial Africa. The 
Emperor promised to aid , saying “If England begi:fs as 
you propose, France will begin on the other side, and we will 
make the two ends meet.” Rumours of vessels fitting in 
French ports, for the Southern Confedera:y, continue to pre- 
vail.—_———-A Garibaldi Medal has been issued in London, 
commemorative of the General’s visit to England. It is made 
of bronze. On the inverse side, within a Jaurel wreath, are 
the words, “ England welcomes the Liberator of Italy;” on 
the obverse, in bas relief, is a portrait of Garibaldi —-——— 
Mr. Burnand of Pimlico has executed a bust of Thackeray, 
which is commended as a faithful record of the features of the 

It is based on a cast after death, Ernest Ed- 


“ Reports of the Geological Survey of New Brunswick.” The 
Gesner Museum of Natural History at St. John, N. B., con- 
tains the greater part of his collection of minerals, &e. His 
vo works are :—“'The Geology and Mineralogy of Nova 

tia, 18—~, Halifax ;” “ History of New Brunswick, with 
Notes for Emigrants, 18—, London ;” “Industrial Resources 
of Nova Scotia, 1849, Halifax ;” “A Practical Treatise on Coal, 
Petroleum and other Distilled Oils, 1861, New York,” anda 
work on the fisheries of the province, which he had just com- 
pleted, and which will be published by the provincial govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia. Dr. Gesner was also author of several 
pamphlets and communications to scientific societies in Eu- 
~ and in this country, of which he was a member. Though 

ly appreciated in the United States as a geologist by scien- 
tific men, he was more a canoe, known here as & practical 
chemist, a he, and patented kerosene oil, and hay- 
ing been the to introduce oils from coals, bitumen, &c., 
into common use in the U. 8. 


A “Sprcra. CoRRESPONDENT.”—The press has furnished 
its ag ope to the aes a Any! bombardment poy wa 
burg. 0} independance Belge ‘been 
killed “ in ad pesormmnce of his 
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38 per ort over ur 


by the appearance of a huge ground shark which sailed | to Bengal. 


buried 


Frederick Deveton Orme, Esq:, C.B,, H.M. 
Consul General to Venetusie” On bie e 
India, Capt. saree, 55th —At Brompton, Rear-ham. 
Evan Nepean.—At Havana, and much regretted, M. 
Saar, the accomplished. pianist.— ce Michael Poniatowskj 
well ew food an me. at i one of a distinguishe 
wy 8 amateurs. lore de was produced 
the Grand Opéra at Paris. om “ 
Appotutuents. 

Lord Dufferin, the recently-installed ht of St. Patrick, to 
be Lord-lieutenant of the county Down, v. the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry.—Sir James Wilde and Mr. Bruce who succeeds Mr. 
Lowe, are nominated Privy Councillors.—Lt.-Col. Maxse, (Lieut. 
Governor), to be Governor of Heligoland.—Lieut.-Col. Todd to be 
Exon of Yeomen of the Guards, v. Capt. Barron, res.—Paget J4 
Bourke, mone t. a yeah “4 H. M. Hon. Corps ef 

emen-at-Arms, v. . 8. -, TES. ; ussex 
ter, Hq., late Capt. 26h Foot v.'8. Dampier, Kag., ree.— 
oot Wodehouse is to be the new Under-Secretary ot fo. 





. Arwp. 

The headquarters of the 18th Light Infantry have reached 
home, from Calcutta. The regiment goes to Dover— The 
ae A a te ho the 55th have spent Madras, on the Mi 4 

me uneasiness, to the ship in whi 
they were embarked, had been felt.——_New arvana been 
presented to the 61st, at Jersey. Miss Cuppage, daughter ef 
Genl. Cup , the Lieut.-Governor, performed the ceremony. 
——The 74th Highlanders sailed from Madras for England, 
two ships, on the 8th of March.——Lieut.-Col. Lowry, 47th 
Regt, otis Vachon me usual period, in sazetied a Colonel. 
—— Bt.-Maj. Vacher Regt. succeeds . Ramsa: 
D.A.Q, at the Horse Guards. ’ aa 

War Orrice, April 26.—17th Ft:jLt , 14th, to be Lt, 
Palmer, Gort ate h-p; En Dunning be ’ Spr -_ 

e 


Lt, v§ 
ret; Robt Lo tobe En. 100th: En § to be'Lt, . Ritchie. 
who ret; W H Adolphus Denys, to be En. ifle Brig: Lt John- 
son to be Capt, v Hon A Annesley, who ret; En yard to be 


Crompton to be En. 


Navy. 


TE “Nix” at Home.——It is always gratifying fur us 
to be able to report when Her Majesty’s ships return home 
from a foreign station in a happy,as well as in a disciplifed 
condition. The Wile has furnished us with a notable instance, 
and very few officers and ship’s companies ‘will separate with 
more regret than will those of the late flag-ship in the West 
Indies. We understand that the Admiral has presented a 
massive silver inkstand to the gentleman who, during a very 
trying period, performed with universal satisfaction the duties 
of secretary. The stand has the following inscription :—“To 
Fred. J. Regen, Esq., R. N., from Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, K. C.B., as a small token of regard, and in remem- 
brance of his valuable service as secretary, on the North 
American and West India station from 1860 to 1864.”—Army 
and Navy Gazette, April 23. 


Lt; R Evelyn 





CanpouR.—The new American “ Monitors” are armed with 
guns throwing 420 Ib. shot with a charge of fifty pounds of 
ee The writer in the Hdinburgh Review of the excel- 
ent statement on the rifled ordnance in England and France 
condemns the making of enormous guns before it’ is certain 
they are good, but he has unfortunately given his reasons, and 
we are therefore able at once to say that his condemnation is 
based on errors. The class of guns to Which we refer has 
been tried in the United States without the results he assigns 
to “enormous pieces of ordnance.” Their cost is not enor- 
mous—their duration is — to that of any large guns—their 
application to purposes of war is not limited. On one point 
we quite agree with the reviewer, and that is the danger of 
shutting our eyes to the improvements made by the Emperor 
and by his officers in the rifled ordnance of France, and of 
putting our trust in that “ old 68-pounder.”—Ditto. 


Stow Promorion.—Capt. Donellan has been awarded the 
Greenwich Hospital ion, rendered vacant by the death 
of Capt. Pearse. Capt. Donellan entered the Navy so far 
back as 1800, and was just 44 years working his way up to 
the rank of commander. He served under Nelson, Colling 
wood, Duckworth, and Cochrane. He fought the French, he 
fought the Americans, and he was ever ready to fight with 
any enemy whom it was his duty to encounter. He com- 
manded the Crescent receiving-ship for captured negroes in 
that pest hole, the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, for about four 
years, yet he never could fight his way up to the higher 

es of the service. This wascertainly no fault of his—per- 

ps we ought to blame the system in force when r Capt. 

Donellan was away on boat duty, knocking down batteries on 

the coast of France. Naval officers should be thankful that 

oe | now vet a eee on Our own nearest re- 

ve was a ap’ ‘or 34 before his 
flag.— Hd, Al. 2 Pay — 


The Sharpshooter, 6, iron scr. slp, is to be brought forward at 
Portsmouth for commission.——The Hepoir, 5, from the West 
Coast of Africa, has arrived in Fiymonth Sound. She will 
be paid off, having been engaged four years in suppressing 
the slave trade, e has been fortunate in captures. Her 
prize money is set down at £10,000.— The Government will 

robably buy the vessels arriving from China, which lately 
ee a portion of Capt. Sherard Osborn’s force ——The 


iron-clad nce , 35, Capt. Willes, OU. B., has 
peen dispatched from the Channel fleet to Cowes, and will 
remain there during her Majesty’s visit to Osborne ——The 


U. 8.: war steamer q ely got off the ground at 
Qstend, and proceeded to sea——The Ré Galantuomo has 
peone Gibraltar, on her voyage to Naples.——A Mr. Earl, of 

t, Louis, is said to have invented a remarkably effective ap- 


paratus for managing hea on ship- .——The trial 
xfitheiron-dind digase dahil, hes. pooted her to be the fast 


jest ship inthe navy. She averaged nearly fourteen and 9, 


half knots per hour. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lieut: W W Anderson is appointed to the 
Puryalus, um, ha been pro from Master of 





oie and the dra Mr. Laurence duty.” His melancholy end 
Tor the Lord Ghiet Baron —-—-“At the Shaepeare-Terern- , 


is thus described in a letter, dated the 10th ult., published in 
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THE ALBLON. 








New Hublications. 


_ _ Mesers. Sheldon and Co., of this city, have published, in hand- | ‘be sparse sprinkling ot 
pote he yee a hr a “one more unfortunate.” Her face is properly 
Dangetfield’s Rest, or Before the Storm. Its author’s name is indicates repose 


There is a certain comeliness in the outlines of the dead, and 


in her long hair tells of 
expressive—it 
; Which is more than can be said of the face of 


withheld ; but it is eviden eman of cul- him who pauseth over his,task—barbers’ blocks being ordinarily 
ture, pan pate te y ater espe alee pudiadid endowed with as much expression. The modelling is clever, 


well acquainted with certain phases of social and political 


the drawing good, though we are at a loss to know how the left 


life in the city of New York. It relates to the period of in- arm of the corpse can be supported in its raised position. As 


cipient turbulence, just preceding the outbreak of the pre- 
sent civil war; and it introduces characters that respectively 


for the colouring, the less said about it, the better; it is muddy 
and opaque—Mr. Benson’s own. The general idea seems to 


classes of Americans to reflect | have been borrowed from Humman’s striking picture of An- 
bp imei De Fium to esis ae  caaiatine drew Vesalius, which has been for some time past in the exbi. 
while ministering to the natural appetite for entertainment, | Dition-room of Mr. Schaus. Thereof i, is a sentimentalized 


In an artistic sense, therefore, it is well designed. But its exe- 


dilution, so far as design goes ; in treatment, a dilution without 


cation is weak. It teaches many truths, and it commands |®2Y sentiment. : 


respect by its sincerity of feeling and its laborious scholarship 


This third Gallery is the abiding-place of the chief portraits, 


of style. But it fails to interest the mind, whether by mystery | Which may be noted briefly and disposed-of, without reference 


of plot, or dramatic arrangement and development of inci- 


to their consecutive order. Mr. Elliott we are glad to see 


dents, or keen analysis of characjer, or vivid portraiture of again, resuming his crisp touch of other days. His no. 235 is 


emotional experience—unfailing expedients in the hands of 
an artist. Toward its close, indeed, several novel incidents 
are neatly employed, and good use is made of the dramatic 
element of climax. But its chronic tediousness as a story is 
only made the more apparent by contrast with this unexpect- 
ed element of brilliancy. It is the work of an‘essayist rather 
than a novelist—the mere vehicle for extraneous reflections, 
which would appear to much better advantage by them- 
selves. The reflections mainly relate to politics and 
society. They are judicious in substance and tempera.e 
in tone, and will, to some extent, at least, find favour with 
many intelligent and thoughtful readers. Those, however, 
who, in frenzied sympathy with vague ideas of popular free- 
dom, believe in a system of unqualified and almost un- 
limited suffrage, will herein find their palladium rudely assail- 
ed, and will thus be rendered disputatious, if not wrathful. 
Nevertheless we commend the book, for the sake of its good 
thought on themes of constantly increasing moment to Ameri- 
cans, who love their country and desire to be instrumental 
in promoting its future welfare. 


A new and handsome edition of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
novel of Neighbour Jackwood has lately been published by 
Messrs. J. E."Tilton and Co., of Boston. ‘The work has been 
for several years in circulation, and is well known as one of 
the many weak anti-slavery novels, that were occasioned by 
the success of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Its sole merit is the 
sincerity of its humanitarianism. As a story, it is a tedious 
rigmarole of trivial incidents, related in a puerilestyle. It pre- 
tends, incidentally, to portray the homely domestic life of 
New England, but it only succeeds in reproducing certain 
vulgar traits of rural civilization therein. Its prominent pur- 
pose, however—to illustrate an evil of Southern Slavery—is 
more successfully pursued. But the day for such appeals to 
Northern philanthropy has passed away. Thesword has super- 
seded the pen, and there is no further need of argument or of 
sentiment against the Fugitive Slave Act. And even if there 
were, the novel would not be the suitable medium for their ut- 
terance. The instances are few, in the history of literature, 
in which fiction has successfully ministered to the cause of 
reform. An infusion of politico-moral enthusiasm may win 
temporary popularity for a novel; but it is only truthfulness 
to nature in the portrayal of life and character, and in the 
analysis of emotional experience, that will give permanent 
value to sucha work, and entitle its author to respect and re- 
membrance in the world of letters. 


A collection of the Speeches and Writings of the Hon. Isaac 
Buchanan, edited by Mr. Henry J. Morgan, has been pub- 
lished at Montreal, by Mr. Jchn Lovell. They relate to the 
politics of Canada—with which Mr. Buchanan has been con- 
nected for many years—and afford much useful information 
as to the industrial interests of the provinces. Their favourite 
topic is political economy, which Mr. Buchanan discusses with 
practical knowledge and with earnest enthusiasm. Their 
style, though unpolished, is forcible ; and, though occasionally 
tinged with partisan bitterness, their spirit is candid and 
manly. Their writer is the foremost merchant of Canada, and 
is noted no less for his patriotism than for his experience in 
business, and his general information. His faithful services, in 
the Canadian Parliament, and in other official stations, have 
won the honourable esteem of his fellow citizens. He 
speaks, therefore, with authority as to the Canadas; and stu- 
dents of politics therein will find his writings instructive in 
no common degree. 








Hine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Second Notice. 

Two small pictures, dissimilar in style as in subject—yet 
each possessing the merit of local characterization—salute you 
on taking up the numerical order, when you enter the Third 
Gallery. These are Venice, by Mr. Baldwin, no. 208, and 
Almy’s Pond, Newport, no. 209, by Mr. Thorndike.—You will 


probably pause also before no 212, The Awe and Mystery of| scarcely blame any one, in these days, for taking the down- 


Death, by Mr. Benson, one of those sensational appeals to the 
eye, that catch if they canhot satisfy it. It presents the nearly 
nude body of a female stretched on the dissecting table of a 
middle-aged medical student, who, scalpel in hand, looks down 
upon the prostrate form. The table is set out beneath a dor- 


-mer window in an attic, its ghastly burden being brought out| 881, Passing into Shade ; and Mrs. Carson’s Flowers, in water- 


into strong relief by the mixture of twilight and moonlight 


a jaunty, dashing likeness.—One of Mr. Stone’s, no. 246, alzo 
claims a passing glance.—The best, however, in the collection; 
and the best that the Academy has displayed for many a long 
day, is Mr. Carl Brandt’s Justice Nelson, of the Supreme Court, 
no. 248. There is no peed to bid the spectator look at it long 
and closely. The most careless eye will appreciate its merits. 
—Over against it, on the same end wall, hangs a life-like por- 


very highly esteemed in the commereial circles of this nietro- 
polis.—Mr. Wenzler’s no. 265, finished with laborious fidelity, 
reminds one, in some respects, of Denner, who must be the 
god of Mr. Wenzler’s artistic idolatry.—Mr. Hicks’ no. 279 is, 
if we remember rightly, a good likeness of one of the gallant 
victims of the war. 

But life-size heads are uninteresting, unless vivified by 
qualities that seem almost to have passed away from the ac- 
tual generation of portrait-painters. Let us back to more 
congenial themes, noting in the first place An Artist's Studio, 
by Mr. J. F. Weir, no. 236, pleasant for its picturesque group- 
ings of still-life material, if otherwise not remarkable.—Mr. 
§. Colman, Junr., on the contrary, in his no. 242, Alemeda de 
Darro, Granada, has both chosen well his subject and handled 
it with loving care. The scene was worth putting on canvas, 
a worthy souvenir of sunny Spain. The languor of heat is in 
the physical atmosphere; Moorish romance hangs over the 
battlemented walls.—Pass from this dreamy landscape to no. 
247, Mr. Hubbard’s View on Lake George, and you pass from 
the ideal to the matter-of-fact, albeit the former is perhaps the 
closer copy of the origigal; yet is the latter acceptuble to the 
sense withal, if it be comparatively cold.—It is Mr. Gifford, 
who is determined that Spain or Italy or the Tropics shall 
not monopolize gorgeous effects of colour. Look to his no. 
290, .A Twilight in the Adirondacks, giowing with golden hues 
of sunset in the sky, and with their golden reflection 
in the large expanse of water in the foreground. The 
figures around the camp-fire disturb not the still solemnity that 
prevails ; none of the detail detracts from the impressive general 
effect. Nevertheless, we must own that, both here and in no 
226, South Mountain—Oatskills, which is a bold attempt to 
manage beetling heights and sunken gorges upon the same 
plane surface, we detect a tendency to paintiness not com- 
mon with this clever amist.—The Alps of this Western Con 
tinent have seldom been so powerfully rendered on small 
scale, as here by Mr. Bierstadt, in his Landscape, no 259. Is 
itin Oregon? Are these the Rocky Mountains? We do not 
know ; but we recognize in the scene much that is grandly 
sombre. You might expect to see Sadak in search of the 
Waters of Oblivion peopling it with his presence.—With 
very different sensations, you stroll on to no. 264, by Mr. 
enzler, set down as Forenoon, a pleasant, but by no means 
striking landscape, remarkable chiefly for the skill with which 
the middle distance is rendered, and for a peculiarity that 
pervades itas a whole, and is not to be accounted-for ffo-hand. 
You are conscious, probably, of a prevailing tremulousness of 
light, strange and yet seductive. It is Nature—almost ; you ap- 
prove it, with a reservation. Presently the truth flashes 
across you. It is Nature; but Nature seen though a Camera 


the mighty mother, through this medium, we cannot say ; “but 
his pictures remind one of it decidedly.—Not so Mr. Cranch, 
in his frequent views of Venice, especially no. 254 On the Giu- 
decca, Which is truthful and unexaggerated, and embodies the 
sense of air and space, that is always difficult to obtain and is 
often wholly wanting. 

One piece of historical workmanship remains to be men- 
tioned in this room; and one pretty litile genre bit. The 
former is Mr.7May’s Oolumbus Making his Will, which might 
almost pass for a design for King Lear. It is in the grandiose 
style, aiming at effect by massive, simpleform and the ab- 
sence of elaboration ; and reaching it because the artist is a 
man of force. A column might be written on the picture. 
We desire only to intimate to our readers what is best worth 
their own attention—A Summer Afternoon, no. 270, by Mr. 
Edwin White, is the smaller subject to which we allude. We 
remember higher aspirations in Mr. White; but we can 


ward step from History to genre. Better to thrive on the one, 
than to starve on the other. 

The Small Gallery is the refuge for destitute odds and ends ; 
and to telljtruth they do not challenge a long pause. Mr. 
Boughton shows a rough but clever little sketch in crayon, no. 











Incida, Whether Mr. Wenzler really takes mild draughts of | ® 


you have a decided turn for apoplexy.—-In the way of Sculp- 
ture, we commend to examination Mr. Harnisch’s Hesitating 
Cupid, no. 856, as decidedly original in pose. 

And now is any one curious to know why we have not 
found a word to say concerning Messrs. Huntington, Gray, 
Durand, Cropsey, Shattuck, Rossiter, Suydam, Haseltine, Hall, 
and other regular contributors? We can but answer that 
these various gentlemen’s contributions, more or less merito- 
rious, are 80 precisely, in style or subject or both, duplicates 
and triplicates and quadruplicates of originals familiar to the 
t6wn, that to go over them again would be wearisome to 
writer and reader. In thinking over them, as in seeing them, 
we are confused with recollections of last year, and of the 
last year but one, and of the year before that. 

We close by alluding to our expressed disappointment with 
the only bit sent in by Mr. LaFarge. We were fully com- 
pensated on Saturday evening at the Century Club, where we 
had the pleasure of seeing some designs of his for illustrating 
Browning’s Poems, veritable masterpieces of fancy and exe- 
cution. - 








’ 





MR. ROSSITER’S EVE. 

Mr. T. P. Rossiter, having been commissioned to paint a 
series of ‘pictures illustrative of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 
has completed the first; and itis now on exhibition at the 
Crayon Art Gallery, at the corner of 8th street and Broadway. 
It is called Hve in the Bower of Hden, and we say of it without 


trait, by Mr. Eaton, no. 251, of a gentleman widely known and | hesitation that it is by far the ablest picture turned off from 


the artist’s ease]. It is of life-size or thereabouts, and portrays, 
or rather displays, the beauteous Mother of Mankind recum- 
bent on flower-enamelled ground, with the conventional ac- 
cessories of wood and water and distant hills. Not to put 
too fine a point upon it, Eve’s attitude is decidedly a volup- 
tuous one ; but the drawing is good, and if the flesh tints, es- 
pecially in the lower limbs, be somewhat, wooden, this draw- 
back is scarcely perceptible when the spectator is at fitting 
distance to take in the general effect. 

— 


MR. FRY’S NEW OPERA. 


The production of a new Opera by a native composer is 
(or ought to be) a matter of so much interest to the American 
art-loving public, that we make no apology for devoting con- 
siderable space to a record of its first appearance. The able 
critic of the WV. Y. Times thus spoke of it, in that paper of yes- 
terday week. 


In accordance with extensive announcement, and after 
an amount of oe that has rarely been bestowed on 
any work of art, Mr. Fry’s opera of ‘“‘ Notre Dame of Paris,” 
was produced at the Philadelphia Academy on. Wednesday 
evening. The fact that it can be produced is therefore estab- 
lished. There never could have been any real doubt on the 
subject, but one of our best managers had to return the manu- 
script, because some of his uhamiable company declared that 
it contained impossibilities,and hence we refer to it. The 
Sanitary Commissioners, whose fair is shortly to commence, 
accepted the work as an offering to the cause, and brought it 
out as the leading feature of their musical programme, being 
assisted in that labour by the members of Mr. Fry’s own fami- 
ly, who, it is understood, contributed liberally to the expen- 
ses of the undertaking. May the tree thus planted bear good 
fruits in the future. 
The libretto of “ Notre Dame” is by Mr. J. R. Fry—-a gen- 
tleman who wooes the Muses as an airy relaxation from the 
sterner duties of life. Victor Hugo’s famous medisval ro- 
mance has of course furnished the subject. The exigencies 
of the lyric stage, however, have necessitated certain altera- 
tions and modifications, both in situation and character, and 
itis due to Mr. J. R, Fry to say that these variations are al- 
Ps made with taste. The versification is unusually clear 
melodious, and incomparably better than we find it in 
the most popular libretti of the day. Mr. W.H. Fry was for- 
tunate in finding within the range of his own family a eolla- 
borateur of such positive experience. 

It is known, of course, that Mr. W.H. Fry, is the musical 
editor of the New York Tribune, and his opera of “ Leonora” 
will be remembered as an early and meritorious work, which 
at the time of its production enjoyed considerable popularity. 

t was revived a few years since at the New-York Academy 
of Music, under conditions that rendered success impossible. 
“ Notre Dame” is an entirely new score, and we are glad to 
be able to say at once a much better one than its predeces- 
sor. It consists of four acts, written in a fluent Italian style ; 
the only style recognized by Mr. Fry as appropriate for the 
delineation of musical subjects. Opinions are divided on this 
question, but the gentleman is certainly true to his own the- 
ry. The repertoire of the Academy does not contain a work 
more thoroughly imbued with the spirit and fire of Italy. In 
the extraordinary dearth of composers, it is remarkable that 
one who possesses such gifts should have been slighted so 
long and so persistently. “ Notre Dame” is as good as the 
average opera that comes to us now from Europe. With the 
steadiness that follows practice, and the economy that expe- 


so many happy fancies could easily find more and do better. 
The noticeable defect of “ Notre Dame” springs from a dis- 
regard to prudential restraints. The bor composer, like th 
h postillion, saves a gallop for the end; Mr. Fry, on ti 
contrary, is lavished and improvident from the commence- 
ment. In the first and second acts, he calls in all his auxili- 
ary aids. Neither the eye nor the ear can be astonished af- 
terward, however much they may both be charmed. It fol- 
lows as a matter of course, therefore, that the third and fourth 
acts are, with the exception of a ballet scene, comparatively 
tame. Nothing can exceed the animation of the earlier por- 
tion of the opera, or in fact approach it. 
ante there isan abundance of square melodies they 
are so deftly interwoven in the main texture that they can- 
not be readily taken away by the ear. The hearer’s impres- 
sion is a general one, involving much that is delightful in the 
way of music, and arene. that can be imagined in the 
way of gorgeous spectacle. The jirst act is devoted almost 
exclusively to scenic and spectacular combinations. There 
are processions of ecclesiastics, soldiers, peasants, maskers 
and others; a military band, and an organ pealing through 
the open portals of the church. In the nd act we have 
again the —. used in combinationwith a peal of real bells ; 
@ grand tary ee with band a id “ Faust,” and a scene 





Feolours, no. $88, are worth @ stoop to examine them, unless 


similar to that employed in the last act of “ Rigoletto.” From 








rience teaches, it is evident that the pen which has here found , 































In the important matter of instrum 

is particulary . Some of the scenes are tone- 
absolute . Therather coarse veh 

band, must, however, be excepted from 

was 


produced under the direction of Mr. L. F. 
Irving Hall, and was more than a credit to that 
tyne eg caadigts have had nothing in 
ork equal to the presented on Wednesday 
They were superb. The chorus, too, co 
amateurs as well as professionals, was admirable. {+ was the 
chorus we have heard in 


5 
a3 


and a drum corps of ten, so that in some of 
of three hundred persons were employed. It remains for us 
to add that the opera was a complete success, and will be re- 

. The leading réles were sustained bg Borchard, 

. Wm, Castle, Mr. 8. C. Campbell and Mr. Seguin, all of 
whom acquitted themselves conscientiously and well. 

Not a few musical critics appear to have journeyéd hence to 
Philadelphia on the occasion, as well they might. The 
World contributor writes thus: 

* * The work belongs to the modern Italian school, and 
both in plot and music is sensational rather than purely emo- 
tional. several acts are built up t the laws 
of 
Thus 


+ 


The aga 
pongpeesion, Sem. och 80.000, 000. 06% © adhered to. 
first act absorbs a large portion of the material for 
choral, instrumental, and scenic display at the composer's 
command, so that the concluding act, though strong in itself, 
suffers by comparison. Still, Mr. Fry has spared no effort to 
obtain a valuable effect wherever it ht be consistent with 
i uces the entire chorus 
and the brass band, the occasion being a popular celebration 
—— of the espousal of the dauphin with Margaret of 

ers. 

The rendering of the first number was decidedly superior, 
the chorus being immensely strong and finely drilled. But 
the melody stands in a fearfully high key, and so taxes the 
voices to a degree almost painful. 

A much more pleasing evidence of the author’s taste and 
of the choristers’ eae is found in a “ Soldier’s Song,” Act IL, 
in which the air is simple and effective. The success of 
number was immense, and its repetition ensued. The opera 
seems to possess many conditions for popularity, being dra- 
matically interesting and abounding in opportunities for 
striking display, while at the same time the music is never 
insipid. The orchestral score is replete with brilliant pas- 
sages, and forms a groundwork at once substantial and beau- 
tiful. Mr. Fry is so afraid of becoming dreary orsentimental, 
that he occasionally errs upon the opposite course. by indulg- 
ing in a flippant vein of musical discourse during scenes of 
= or melo-dramatic importance and solemnity. 

gain, he fails to come to the point frequently in certain 
solo numbers, but prefers, tel to disappoint the ear by 
deferring the ome periods in & most wayward manner. 
This, and a tendency to write in the highest keys possible, are 
marked features of his style, but which stern-viewing musi- 
cians pronounce great defects. He is thoughtful, veges, 
bold, yet lacks not grace in the handling of his themes. Among 
other charming morceaux that impressed us most agreeably 
is Gudule’s story of her misfortunes, Act I. It isa gem in its 
way—plaintive, and tastefully coloured. The finale to the 
first act is a quartette, with choral accompaniment, well cal- 
culated to awaken the fullest applause. A feature of the first 
act is the carnival procession, in honour of the newly-crowned 
King of Fools, Quasimodo. oe more extravagantly 
droll we have never seen on the operatic stage. The second 
act is, strictly speaking, the best of the four. In it occurs a 
splendid duet for baritone and bass, sung with telling effect 
by Messrs. Campbell and Seguin. The third scene of this 
act is planned like the familiar one of the fourth act of “ Ri- 
letto,” the conflict of passious being similarly exhibited. 
ere is much to admire in the music here given to 
alda, De Chateaupers, Dom Frollo, and Quasimodo. The bari- 
tone part, however, seems too monotonous. In the love scene 
with Hemeralda (Mrs. Borchard) M. Castle (De Chateaupers) 
distinguished himself. The third act is slight, and demands 
no close consideration. The fourth is, as we remarked be- 
fore, lacking by comparison, and, moreover, the tendency to a 
flippant tone in dealing with impressive scenes is here fre- 
quently discovered. A ballet is introduced, but for no dra- 
matic purpose. The ballet music is exceedingly pleasing. 


We beg to congratulate Mr. Fry on his grand achievement, 
aad repeat the hope that New York will presently give him a 
hearing. To allow the political unpopularity of the Tribune, 
with which journal Mr. Fry is connected, to interfere with 
judgmeat on a musical work, would be simply asinine. 

——__@——_——_——— 


A STREET GLIMPSE IN OLD ROME. 


It ie the sixth hour (twelve o’clock) of a Roman day, as 
a group of horsemen issue from the courtyard of the mansion 
of Manlius Torquatus; one of the largest in the Via Sacra 
along which crowded street they proceeded leisurely toward 
the Forum. They are attired for a journey, all wear travel- 

ing-caps, and over their white purple-edged all wear 
cloaks, fastened in front with large gold brooches, and tucked 
up at their backs (succincti), for the day is hot, and the sun 
glows intensely in the deep thoroughfares between the steep 
structure-covered sides of the Coclian and Palatine hills. 
Their horses are accoutred with rich saddle-cloths and gilt 
reins, but have no stirrups. Gaily chatting, they pass along 
the eastern side of the Forum Romanum, in whose shady 
porticoes the money changers sit, surrounded by numerous 
castomers, Greek, Gallic, Asiatic, African, and Egyptian, to 
whom they are giving the value of their respective coinages 
in Roman asses and sesterces. At yooder bazaar, where all 
sorts of ornaments in metal, ivory, and ebony are exposed for 
sale, four handsome slaves in black and red robes have just 
set down the golden-footed lectica of a Roman matron—a 
sort of lar, an, with windows, through which she 
is seer | in her long white stola, her essenced head 
resting on a pillow stuffed with roses. Throwing aside a 


scroll of Sappho she has been reading, she enters disdain- 
fully into conversation with the merchant, an Asiatic, who 
assiduously exhibits his choicest ornaments—his 

with the love of At another, filled 


‘with fruits 


beyond the river, 
of the tree-shadowed 


Many of the houses {in this new quarter, present a splen- 
did sppearance, half rural, half civic, surrounded by trees in- 
ed with numerous statues, and through whose open 
— glimpses are obtainable of the cool watered ens 
beyond, with their green —_— fountains, and w bor- 
dered with myrtle, plants, y, and ivy. Now they pass an 
in long embroidered garment, , and 
d an ivory staff topped with 
pny os — of steer is just about to enter.a ae - 
temple o' whose shadowy penetralia one of the 
pro my tool for pooee in white robes, one 
wreath of thick roses shading her dusky forehead and sleepy 
African ‘eyes, another | wreath d ding from ‘her 
shoulders on her bosom. her hand she holds a small four- 
stringed lyre, from which she is evoking the prelude of an 
altar song to the goddess. Hark! to theclash of the sistrums 
—the rites have already commenced. Palaces and marble 
ns pass, and they come to another temple*-one of the 
fire worshipping Medes—in which the Magus, bearded, in 
long robes and conical wreathed cap, is praying before an urn 
of incense flaming in the noon-sun glowing through the open 
roof. A long-balted Persian pauses on the steps ere he enters 
to worship, and repeats some words, looking the while on his 
ring—his ring of magic, on which is engraved a charm, an in- 
scription to the spirit of his particular star. 

But, for what have yonder little crowd gathered at the foot 
of the Collis Hortulorum, where a num of crosses are 
erected ? It is to witness a a daily spectacle, the crucifixion 
of a slave, whose shrieks rend the air, as the carnifex, mounted 
on a ladder, drives the nails into his hands and feet. Whata 
clamour of mingled sounds rise from the wooden amphithea- 
tre in the Campus Martius yonder, where Anthony is giving 
the peuple a show of wild ts and iators. There, in 
the centre of the knights’ and senators’ benches, sit the vestal 
virgins, in snowy robes and fillets on their heads, witnessing 
the amusements. In the momentary silence one can hear the 
roar of the lions and see the naked Gauls, now flying, now 
facing the furious beasts, sword in hand, some torn and bleed- 
ing from huge gashes ; some lying dead beside their terrible 
antagonists; and now the fierce plebs, with cruel, blood 
thirsty eyes, hungering for massacre, are roaring like a stormy 
sea, and tired of the new sport, are calling for bears and 
boxers. The yellow-sanded arena reeks with blood, and the 
pene slaves, fastening hooks in the bodies of the dead 

wounded gladiators, are dragging them through the dark 
passage, along which the hun beasts destined for the 
sports of to-morrow are grommelling and pacing fierce and 
eullen to and fro. 


- 





Nassau, N. P. ; MisPLacep Pripz.—The enterprise of Bri- 
tish merchants has lined its quays with long, light-colourei, 
rakish-looking steamers, discharging their rich freights of cot- 
ton that have run the gauntlet through the Federal cruisers 
off Wilmington. The vorage from the Confederate States to 
Nassau —— about fifty hours; but then these fifty hours 
are fraught with an excitement that a voyage of fifty days 
would fail of producing. From the time of leaving Cape Fear 
river, Wilmington, to the time of sighting Nassau and getting 
into British waters, these adventurous craft are never safe 
from being overhauled by a Northern man-of-war. Many a 
feat of heroism has been displayed by the plucky Englishmen 
who command them, and I have known instances of « vessel 
being chased and fired into for an entire day, and the only gn- 
swer Fivea in reply was to display the British ensign mbOre 
proudly than ever. Ofcourse the owners of these ships are, 
strictly speaking, violating the neutrality which Her Majesty’s 
Government has proclaimed ; but, for all that, we English- 
men may well be proud of the spirit of enterprise_shown b 
our countrymen, who set at defiance the guns of the Federal. 
ists, and turn a blockaded harbour into an open port.—Lon- 
don Ilustrated News. 

The comments of our contemporary seem to us to be in ex- 
ceedingly bad taste. Successful smuggling and blockade- 


running are not legitimate grounds for national pride. 





A Run with THE EmpPeror’s Hounps.—As 300n as the 
hounds were away, the sport proceeded as prosperously as 
woodland hunting on a good scenting day erally does. 
We galloped up one ride and down another, guided chiefly by 
the cors-de- of the huntsman, which made known to the 
initiated the direction in which the stag wastending. At one 
time he was declared to be making straight for the Etanges de 
St. Pierre, at another for the Grands rvoirs, and we va- 
ried our course accordingly. At last, after running in the 
forest for upwards of an hour and a half, he broke covert and 
crossed a strip of cultivated land about a mile in width, and 
plunged into the Oise, followed by the hounds. [n an incre- 
dibly short time all the huntsmen, horse and foot, were col- 
lected on the banks of the river, encouraging the hounds with 
their voices and their horns, and they were soon joined by the 
Empress and her party. Thechars-4-banc, which had followed 
the chase with great spirit and success so long as the stag re- 
mained in cover, were here thrown out, being unable to get 
across the deep ploughed land, and came to a halt in the high 
road which runs between the forest and the river. The 
sight when we reached the river was very es Onder 
the banks were the and the huntsmen 
in a high state of excitement; above it stood the Empress, 
the Prince Imperial, and their suite, and on the opposite side 
of the Oise were about a hundred men in blue blouses, the in- 


* Learned slaves fetched large prices in the Roman market. 
Daphnis, the D goy for instance, was sold by Natius of 
Pisaurum, to M. Scaurus for seven hundred tho sesterces ; 








and sweetmeats, a group 


boys, bare-headed, in white togas, 


and in Pliny’s day, comic actors p their freedom for sti 
greater sums. 








a man of i 
brought to hansen, and lately exhibited in a practical ex 


has 
ample to Sir Charles e. The process, it is said, in- 
volves no chemical preparation whatever, is perfectly simple- 
and can be applied and acts in half an hour. It may be used,, 
also, by a reversed application of it, to give the appearance of 
age to newly-painted pict The inventor has already re- 
ceived a considerable sum f6f his discovery from the Bavarian 
Government.—A m. 


It is obvious that any such invention would give an im- 
mense stimulus to the trade of counterfeiting “Old Masters.” 


A Goop OLp JoxE.—A student at one of our military aca- 
demies had copied a drgwing of a scene in Venice, and in 
copying the title, had spelt the name of the city Vennice. The 
drawing master put his pen through the superfluous letter, 
observing, “Don’t you know, sir, there is but one hen in 
Venice?” On which the youth burstout laughing. On being 
asked what he was laughing about, he replied he was think- 
ly scarce eggs must be there. The master, in 





ing how uncommon; 
wrath, reported him to the Colonel in command, a Scotch- 
man. He, on hearing the 1 reply, without in the 
least perceiving the point of the joke, observed, “An a verra 
naatural observation too.”—Alford’s “ Queen’s English.” 


Frve Toovsanp Leapine Articies.—The Editor of the 
Berlin Volks Zeitung has just received the honour ofa public . 
dinner on occasion of the last of s series of 5,000 “leaders” 
which he has written for that journal on 5,000 successive 
Cays, a feat which appears to be considered at least equal 
to walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours. Let us hope that when 
at last Herr Bernstein rests from his labours his works won’t 
follow him. Five thousand “leaders” leading perhaps to 
Schleswig- Holstein, or, as Mr. Carlyle would say, “ no-whith- 
er,’ must be a heavy burden on the conscience even of a Ger- 
man. 
Sram ON THE DEAD SEa.—A letter from Jerusalem in the 
Paris Monde says—The Duke de Luynes is exploring the 
Dead Sea on board a small steamer called the Segar, ten me- 
tres (thirty-three feet) in length, which he got built on pur- 
ge eee It was then taken to pieces and sent to 

affa, whence it was conveyed to the Dead Sea on the backs 
of camels. The Arabs in the neighbourhood, struck with 
amazement at the sight of this tiny vessel moving along the 
waters in a way inexplicable to them, firmly believe that 
it is a chaitan (demon), which has risen from the bottom 
of the accursed lake of Sodom. 











Pree Worrimeton DeFrant.—Once when afivertised to ap- 
pear in a favourite part, she pleaded indisposition, and declined 
to go to the theatre. The next night, on coming as Lady 
Jane Urey, she was ted with a storm of hisses, and a de- 
mand that she should “ beg pardon.” Then she walked off 
the stage in magnificent scorn, and when, not without diffi- 
culty, she had been induced to return, she calmly faced her 
excited audience with a “now then” sort of look, and tacitly 
said: “On or off; it must be as you please; to me it is a 
matter of ect indifference.” The treatment was success- 
ful, and up to the time of her last appearance she had nothing 
but pettings from her audiences. 





Quiet BETTER THAN Monry.—A few weeks since we an- 
nounced the discovery of a rich vein of iron ore on the estate 
of the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, which the reported 
discoverer, Mr. James Wright, of King’s Lynn, estimated as 
worth at least a million of money. A few days ago Mr. 
Wright received an official intimation that his Royal High- 
ness had decided not. to have the ironstone worked, as its 
being so would destroy the retirement _afforded by the estate. 
—English paper. 

Syaxe Fisnery.—A correspondent writes from Botany’as fol- 
lows: “Snakes being gather plentiful this season in the bush at 
Botany Bay, the boys of the national school there have become 
their deadly antagonists. Some ofthe older boys, being more ex- 
pert than the rest, can catch them alive with the greatest safety ; 
but, not being allowed by their master to do so, they have now 
taken to what they term fishing for snakes. One of the boys on 
Thursday morning last caught a large lizard, which he termed his 
bait, and with his fishing-line secured it on the hook as if it had 
been for fishing, then fastened it to a stick, which he drove into 
the ground. At about half-past ten the boys were allowed as 
beth to go to play, when they found they had secured their prey. 
A snake, from four to five feet long, having swallowed the lizard 
*holus bolus,’ was very quickly despatched.—Sydney Morning 
Herald. 

SaLa In Mexico; How To “Corresponp.”—Now that I 
am safely come to this wonderful place—wonderful far, to 
me, beyond any place in Europe or America I have yet seen 
—now that I am arrived in this city of palaces, until lately 
converted by misgovernment into dens of thieves—this me- 
tropolis of the mountains, where the pure and bracing air 
should properly make men strong and hardy—now that I am 
in Mexico, not precisely in the halls of the Montezumas, but 
very near them, for I pen the first paragraph of my letterin a 
country-house at Tacubaya, built by Fernando Cortes, H7 Con- 

, , a8 they still proudly call him, for his son—the first 
uty that devolves upon me is to give you an idea of the state 
of political affairs here, and to throw what light I may on the 
much-vexed Mexican question—a question of which the major 
part of the European public have about as definite a notion as 
they have of the ay NR enter oa muddle. Not but that 
there may be many learn dits on your side the cea who, 
without ever having from their chambers in the 
Temple, have the Mexican os at their fingers’ ends, and, 
having read up Prescott and Bernal Diaz, and the indignation 
phiets of the Mexican bondholders, are pre to cut 
any number of Gordian kn should be.tangled lassos 
in these parts—and show Europe, in general, and the Emperor 
Napoleon in ular, how to extricate himself from a diffi- 











culty which, in diplomatic language, may be,termed “an em- 
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” but which our neighbours beyond | conduct of the members towards each other. have to tle The marriage of the Queen of Spain was 
the I a nr 2:2 It is| regret that no record has been kept of those who ve been | sviden , in his eyes, our great affair, and the iat eeareh 
by no means necessary to visit a locality in order to under-| members of the Snuff and since its formation. Such | our embarrassment. “There are two ” he said 
stand it. There is intuitive knowledge. There is what Sir | alist would have exhibited the names of many of our fellow- | to “on which my country is not tractable, and I myself 
Bulwer Lytton calls paar f clairvo , man may | citizens eminent in their day for talent aud integr , and re- | less than I could wish—the abolition of the slave trade, 
write beautifully on nau ag are: and yet be sea | vered in memory now that they are gone.” Fora long period | and Protestant dism. On all other matters, let you 
sick on a penny steamboat. ce, 1 wrote from | the club was by the rules then agreed to; but seve-| and me think only what appears best; T will under- 
ae oi eam sper er t. Nicholas Hotel at New | ral years ago it was entirely remodelled, and was constituted | take to ensure approval. e two points I have named em- 
York ; and when I came to look at the real I was as-| on a basis to that of the large clubs in London. | A | brace impossibilities on the side of England, and great cir- 
pene pm i ne Rag aan node | laid ree eo ae peer aie f club 4 th in th sn f tasked pe na 

mn, On smoking-room, an accessories of a club; an e the House of Commons of party 
down in “ Nicholas by” for the study of Chinese | the Dundee Whist Club in its new abode continued to flourish ee on 


dogmatism, against over-confident pro ig; and 
that if some of our public writers had s o been on spot— 
say in the Northern section of the American continent—they 
would not have been quite’so ready to trace the causes or to 
foretell the end of the most m ness eee strug- 
gle the world has ever seen.—G. A. Sala, Mexico, March 19. 
Mexican Bricanps.—Of course the Mexicans, even to the 
most conservative, are grumb at the French occupation, 
and at the high-handed manner in which the soldiers of that 
Power, whose intervention they themselves invoked, are or- 
d The French are accused, with what justice I 
know not, of shooting and hanging indiscriminately the inno- 
cent and the guilty 5 of levying excessive contributions ; of 
flogging women ; of burning down crops; and of seizing upon 
the best houses in the cities for their quarters. It cannot be 
denied, however, that to General Bazaine and his predecessors 
the Mexicans owe one inestimable boon. The ch have 
thoroughly cleared the road between Vera Cruz and Mexico 
of brigands. Half or two-thirds of the guerilleros who were 
wont to plunder and often to assassinate harmless travellers, 
on the road to the metropolis, have been hanged or shot, and 
the remaining third are frightened out of their wits, and give 
the French and the travellers a wide berth. At least the 
highwaymen who have been executed, whose bodies hung to 
the branches of trees are still rotting by the wayside, and 
whose severed hands are nailed to the posts of the electric telegraph 
—at least these ruffians cannot come to life again; hut whole 
cohorts of Mexican moss-troopers remain to be rooted out, 
and no one dare scarcely hope that the task will be thorough- 
ly accomplished by the time the Archduke arrives. There 
will be no peace, no prosperity, and no stable government, 
however, in Mexico, until the hordes of highway robbers who 
have been careering about the country for so many years are 
utterly and definitively exterminated. Commerce will languish, 
trade will remain more or less at a standstill, and responsible 
government, either under a Republic, a Monarchy, or an En.- 
pire, will be a farce, and ultimately a failure, until this blot 
and this curse be wiped out.— Ditto. 





Sat New York RepupiaTte?—The recent decision of 
the Legislature of the StateJof New York in repudiating its 
indisputable obligations to pay the interest of its bonds in 
gold, or its equivalent, is felt by all the respectable citizens of 
the State to be not only a severe blow.on its financial credit and 
prosperity, but also a reproach on representative institutio 
because of the anomally it presents between their theory and 
their practical working. No one disputes that the odious de- 
cision is adverse to the wish of the great majority of the peo- 

le of the State, without distinction of party, and yet a ma- 
ority of the members of the Legislature have chosen to dis- 
regard equally the manifest popular will of their constituents 
and the plain injunctions of common —— 

It appears that twice before has this great State been threat- 
ened with similar oe but on each occasion it was hap- 
pily averted. In 1838, i be general suspension of spe- 
cie payments, Mr. Flagg, the Comptroller at that time, refused 
to accept the legal privilege of repudiation which was ac- 
corded tohim. With great trouble, and at considerable ex- 
er to the State, he succeeded in paying the interest of the 

tate debt in gold. » in 1862, as we have previously 
recalled, Comptroller Robinson saved the State from the dis- 
grace which now threatens it. No provision had been made 
for obtaining gold to pay the State debt interest; but he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it-at his own risk, and his act was subse- 
quently ratified by the Legislature. The body a'so then made 
provision ‘or the honest payment of the interest due to foreign 
creditors for the year 1863. 

Some of our contemporaries in the State express the hope 
that‘wealthy citizens of the State will advance a sum neces- 
sary to enable the Comptroller to pay the accruing interest in 
gold, with the understanding that they shall rely on the 
honesty and honour of the next Legislature ;to re-imburse 
them. The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser refers to the subject 
in the following terms: 


“We trust that the Comptroller will take a similar course 
the present year, and we feel confident that he will be sus- 
tained not only by the people, but by the next Legislature. 
Unless this be determined upon, we believe it to be the duty of 
the Governor to call an extra session of the Legislature, and 
make them recall their dishonest ,legislation jin obedience to 
the declared sentiments of their constituents. With a single 
exception, no journal in the State of any pretensions to re- 
spectability or influence has had the ood to defend the 
action of the Legislature’ We believe that the people of the 
State not only can afford to, but that they desire to be honest, 
and that they will endorse the language of Governor's > 
mour’s special message upon the subject.”—National Intelii 
gencer. 

CENTENARY OF THE DunDEE Wuist CLus.—On Friday, 
April 8, the members of the Dundee Whist Club celebrated 
the centenary of the club by holding a grand assembly in the 
Exchange-Rooms, Castle-street. The Dundee t Club 
originated in the association of some personal friends in the 

ear 1763. The name of the association was “ The Snuff and 
wopenny Club” of Dundee. The club existed for more than 
half a century without any rules or records. The club con- 
tinued to grow until - was vale oe oe oe — 
for its m ment. Acco , on Oct. 16, a 
m of the members was in the Merchants’ Hotel, 
and a minute was adopted, from which the following is ex- 
tracted :— When the club was first instituted, the town of, 
Dundee did not contain probably above one-half of its —— 
n, the society much ,and the gen- 
tlemen who associated for their evening’s rubber being.few in 
number and all intimately acquainted with each other, rules 
could easily be dis with. As the case is now widely 
different from the increase of the inhabitants, the society has 
become so much that selection has become abso- 
lntely necessary. py ey mong club that they have 




































































even more vigorously than hefore. Last year was the cente- 
nary, but, on account of a variety of circumstances, the cele- 
bration was postponed. The atrangement for last week’s as- 
sembly were conducted by a committee of the club, and to 
them much of the success w attended the celebration was 
due. The assembly and ball by which the establishment of 
the club was so ating! commemorated is reported to have 

iant réunions that has ever taken 
place in the town of Dyundee.—Scotchman. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SCHOOLM ASTER.—F rede- 
rick could establish friendship with men very different from 
Voltaire. In June, 1755, he went to to Holland, ap- 
pearing to Henri de Catt, a poor teacher in a -school, 
who wasa steerage passenger in the boat which held his 
Prussian Majesty, as “a man in cinnamon-coloured coat with 
gold buttons, in black wig, face and coat considerably dusted 
with Spanish spuff.” Frederick’s keen eye singled out De 
Catt, and saw the solid worth that was in him. He called him 
into his own cabin and engaged him in conversation on a 
variety of topics. “‘ What form of government do you reckon 
the best ?? inquired he, among other things,” is De Catt’s re- 
port. ‘The monarchic, if the King is just and htened.’ 
‘Very well,’ answered he; ‘ but where will you find Kings of 
that sort” Whereupon he went into such a sally upon Kings 
as could not in the least lead me to the supposition that he 
was one. In the end he expressed piv for them, that they 
could not know the sweets of friendship. ‘I have not the 
honour to be acquainted with Kings,’ said I,‘ but to jud 
by what one has read in history of several of them, I should 
believe, Monsieur, that you, on the whole, are al * Ah, oui, 
out, 1am right. J know the géntlemen !’” fore long hon- 
est De Catt was installed at Frederick’s Court, there to re- 
main twenty years.— Review of Carlyle. 





A Pretty LecenD.—Among the legendary paintings re- 
cently discovered in the ancient Basilica of St. Clement, in 
Rome, is one illustrating the poetic legend of the me 
of Pope St. Clement, on the coast of Cherson, or the Crimea. 
After working as a slave with other Christian victims, in the 
stone quarries, he was drowned in the Euxine Sea, but his 
body was miraculously preserved in a splendid temple built 
under the waters by angelic hands! And every year, on the 
anniversary of his death, the waves retreated, leaving a pas- 
sage along dry ground for the faithful to visit and worship at 
that mysterious shrine. Once (according to the fable) it hap- 
pened that a mother re her young child with her on 
this solemn occasion ; and, returning, left the boy in the tem- 
ple, imagining he had followed with other children brought 
by parents to join in the same devotion. To her agony she 
found that the sea had flowed back, submenging, before she 
could retrace her steps to, that martyr’s shise. 
anniversary she returned, entered ‘with other worshippers, and 


son asleep before the tomb, unscathed and unconscious, till 
he awoke in her arms! 
distinct scenes. 





GuIzoT ON THE EMPEROR NicHOLAs.—During his whole 


like a royal courtier come to display 


his ful manners with 
his ¥ 


ess, anxious to please Queen Victoria, her ministers 
England; always preserving in his eagerness much personal 
present one day, with the Queen, at a review, and compliment- 
with a profound bow, “I beg your Majesty toconsider all mine 
as belonging to you;”’ and he took care to repeat what he had 
said to several officers of the Queen’s staff. At Ascot races he 
affected the most extravagant admiration, and to assist the 
the annual gift of a gold cup, valued at 500 guineas, fo: 


displeased with Prince Albert, to whom they attributed some 


of the police restrictions recently enforced fons the inci- 
dental games. A subscription ball was to take place on the 
10th of June, for the benefit of the Polish refu Attempts 


were made, without success, to adjourn it. Baron de Brun- 
pean, to say that the Emperor viewed this act of benevo- 
ence with much interest, and would willingly associate him- 
self with it, should the receipts not answer the ho 
committee. While the committee, with much 
opinion, deliberated on the question whether they should ac- 
cept the Emperor’s money, or thank him for his offer, he ob- 
served with ill-suppr humour to Horace Vernet, “ They 
cry in my ears even here, Long live the Poles.” Success, how- 
ever, attended him at the court; and in London, with the 
crowd, the singular circumstances of his journey, his splendid 
person, his lofty, open deportment and haughty simplicity, 
excited curiosity without kindly feeling, but not without ad- 
miration. Altogether he was more run after than appreciated 
by the English public, and he left on shrewd observers the 
idea of a man who drapes himself majestically in a brilliant 
part, the weight of which disturbs him, and who dreads the 
trial of action, although he wishes to appear always prepared 
for it.—Guizot’s “ Memoirs of a Minister of State.” 


of the 





STaTEsMEN EXCHANGING Views.—On Tuesday thé 5th 
of September, (while Queen Victoria was visiting Louis 
Philippe), during a royal drive, from which we requested xe oak 
mission to absent ourselves, Lord Aberdeen and I w to- 
gether for two hours in the park, conversing on all subjects , 
on both our countries and governments, on the East, on Rus- 
sia in the East, on Greece, the right of search, and the 
treaty of commerce. A conv arly free and frank 
on both sides, and in which we visibly enjoyed the se 


press- 
than 1 can describe by the calm expansion of Lord Aber- 
’s mind, and the modest elevation of his sentiments, I 


once & y impartial and thorough] ° 
,® practical politician without contempt for Principle, 


Ff? 


FEE 


little taste for public and ardent controversy, and dis- 





hitherto on so well in the of all regulations, and 
it is only t0 be accounted for in the correct and gentlemanlike 
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to prefer, for the attainment of his object, slow and 
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On the next 
there, to her unspeakable joy and astonishment, lay her lost 


This story is represented in three 
visit (to England), the Emperor Nicholas conducted himself 


and ladies, the aristocracy, the people and all the world in 
dignity, but deficient sometimes in tact and restraint. Being. 
ing her on the splendid appearance of her troops, he added, 


expenses of this national amusement in England, he conferred 
rgettin, 
that at that precise moment the lovers of the turf were a little 


now wrote to the Duchess of Somerset, the first of the lady 


ifference of 


sainis. are all sainés on such questions, was his answer. 
I convinced him, nevertheless, that our Chambers would per- 
severe obatinately in yen: the abolition of the right of 
search, and that this in question was one for 
which a solution must be found, and a danger which called 


imperatively for termination.— 


Tue WHITE MAN AND THE SNAKE.—A white man, it is 
said, met a snake upon whom a large stone had fallen and 
covered her, so that she could not rise. The white man lifted 
the stone off the snake, but when he had done so, she wanted 
to bite him. The white man said, “Stop, let us both go to 
some wise people.” They went to the hyena, and the white 
man asked him, “Is it right that the snake should want to 
bite me, though I helped her, when she lay under a stone and 
could not rise?” The hyena (who thought he would get his 
share of the white man’s body) said: “ If you were bitten what 
would it matter?” Then the snake wanted to bite him, but 
the white man said again: ‘“ Wait a little, and let us go to 
other wise people, that I may hear whether this is right.” 
They went and met the jackal. The white man said to the 
jackal : “Is it right that the saake wants to bite me, though I 
lifted up the stone which lay upon her?” The jackal replied: 
“T do not believe that the snake could be covered by a stone 
and could not rise. Unless I saw it with my two eyes I 
would not believe it. Therefore, come let us go and see at 
the place where you say it happened, whether it can be true.” 
They went and arrived at the place where it had happened. 
The jackal said: “ Snake, lie down, and let thyself by cover- 
ed.” The snake did so, and the white man covered her with 
the stone; but although she exerted herself very much, she 
could not rise. Then the white man ‘wanted to release 
the snake, but the jackal interfered, and said, “ Do not lift the 
stone. She wanted to bite you; therefore she may rise by her- 
self.” Then they both went away and left the snake under 
the stone.—Book of Hottentot Fables. 





+ 

A TrReEacHEROUs CusTomMER.—The fact of the adultera- 
tion of wine, not only in Paris, but in the wine-producing dis- 
tricts, is established by the Moniteur Vinicole. It states that 
an hotel-keeper of Saumur lately went to a wine-growing 
country to purchase white wine. Having concluded a pur- 
chase of fifteen casks at sixty francs each, he observed “ Your 
wine is not bad; how much water have you added to each 
cask?” “ What do you mean?” said the wine-grower. “The 
wine in my cellar is always pure.” “Come, you might in- 
duce others to believe that ; but do not fear, I know how that 
is managed. You do nothing worse than others of your trade. 
Is not the water you add all your profit? Besides, I likewise 
add water to my wine, and l ask you the question in order 
that I should not make any mistake as to the quantity.” 
“ Well, then, since you know, on the word of an honest man 
[have not added more water than the value of one cask.” 
“That's right, I Jike candour,” said the inn-keeper ; “‘ you see 
that we understand each other. We said 900f. for the fifteen 
casks ; that makes 840f. for the fourteen.” “No, no, I cannot 
consent to that; we agreed for 900f, and——”’ “I hope you 
do not believe me to be such a fool as to pay you for a cask of 
water. Take what I offer, or I will lodge an information 
against you.” The seller accepted the money. 








Scottish ANTIQUES. — The “Cat Stane,” situate on the 
farm of Briggs, within a stone throw of the River Almond, 
and between six and sevenmniles from Edinburgh, on the Ed- 
inburgh and Glasgow road, has long been a subject of interest 
and of puzzle to the antiquary. The stone is a natural 
boulder, irregularly triangular in shape, about 12 feet in cir- 
cumference, and rising about four feet above the ground, 
which at this point is slightly elevated, partaking somewhat 
ot the character of a mound. Of late years several attempts 
have been made with a view to discover if there were in the 
vicinage of thejCat-stane relics of any description, but these 
were quite bootless. Last week, however, Mr. Hutchison, of 
Carlowrie, who had keenly taken up the subject after vainly 
trying to the west of the stone, went a little to the east of it, 
where none had ever thought of excavating before, and here, 
within two feet of the surface, he was fortunate enough to 
light upon a stone-kist. In a very short time his men came 
upon others, and there are now lying exposed to view 30 or 
40, and probably many more will yet be found. These kists 
aie of the rudest description, being composed of undressed 
stones placed edgeways in coffin-form, a large slab forming 
the bottom of the coffin, into which the corpse appears to have 
been laid, and then stones were placed above them as a lid. 
The coffins are all placed so that the faces of the corpses 
might look to the east, and are ranged in rows,with from a foot 
to two feet between each, and all on the same level. There 
are portions of three rows laid bare, and in one row there are 
upwards of a dozen coffins to be seen. The coffins were not 
air-tight, neither were the lids so closely-fitting as to keep out 
the earth. The consequence is that they have all become 
filled with mould; but a very perfect skull was discovered, 
and portions of others. There seems to bea difference of opin- 
ion among the learned in these matters, as to whether the 
place is the site of an old graveyard or of a battle. In favour 
of the former view it might be urged that at one point there 
is the appearance of an enclosing wall, and that one or two 
of the coffins are only of a size sufficient for children. But, 
on the other hand, it may be maintained that there is no ap- 

arance of a church having been here ; and it seems extreme- 
E ccenabie, from the mode in which the coffins are disposed, 
at the whole were built round the dead at onetime. In 
the case of a plague, considering the fear which seizes upon 
survivors du such times of unwonted fatality, it is not 
likely that the dead would have been so carefully housed; 
and, therefore, it is, perhaps, more rational to conclude that 
the persons buried here fell in battle.—Scotsman. 





ProressoR JoweTr.—The Lord Chancello: has proposed 
& measure by which the difficulty of the Oxford Professorship 
of Greek may be pleasantly got over. To the other Regius 
Professorship some ecclesiastical preferment is attached ; but 
the Greek Professorship has only the original stipend of £40. 
The Lord Chancellor prcposes to place this professorship 
upon the foo of adequate emolument, and his plan is this. 
In the eccl: patronage belonging to the Woolsack there 
are some eight canonries in the Cathedral Chapter of Chester, 
Bristol, and Gloucester. to the average reoccur- 

























him and his creditor. 
reasons : firstly, because, 
I really doubt the accuracy of the story; 
and, secondly, from a wholesome fear of summoned to 
the bar of the House of Lords. Une Anglaise, is 
the mild heading of this fine canard.—Letter from Paris. 


More Morrve Powsr.—Profs. Barsanti and Matteucci, of 
Fi have invented a new mode of producing motive 
power. e may be described as an atmospheric 
engine, @ vacuum produced in the cylinders, under the 
en by the explosion of a mixture of atmospheric air with 
an inflammable gas. The explosion is said to be without 
noise and m danger. The result of a long series of ex- 
ono upon two machines—one of them belong of twenty 

rse power, and the other of four—proves that the consump- 
tion of the gas used is one-third of a cubic métre per horse power 
per hour. The gas is said to be produced at a cost of less than 
@ penny the cubic métre; consequently, a horse power can be 
obtained at about one-third of a penny the hour. 
constructed are reported to work satisfactorily 
ciple to be equally applicable to marine and 
_ Several patents have been taken out in this country 

r machines of this class. Hitherto, however, all explosive 
any failed to fulfil the promises of the inventors.— 
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Tae Sm.xworm tn-FRance.—The silkworm, it is almost 
needless to say, is in France a question only of inferior im- 
portance to those of the cornfield and the vineyard. The 

t; deterioration of the native “ seed,” as it is termed, during 
fhe last few years, and the constantly occurring risk of 











White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 799. 
ite, Black. 















Affairs, for the most su 1 cultivation of the Japanese 
silkworm, known as the Bombyx Ya-ma-mai. Many interest- 
ing reports on the management of this species have been ad- 
to the society by ladies, and among others, by Mile. 
Dessaix and the Countess Lab@foyére. One of the advan- 
of this insect is, that it feeds, not upon the leaves of the 
mulberry but the oak, and therefore running little risk of 
wanting its required nourishment. The first seed was pro- 
cured and sent over to the society by the Dutch Director of 
the Medical School at N , Who had ‘to persuade some 
Japanese, almost at the of their lives, on account of the 
laws against exportation, to procure him some specimens. 

A certain quantity of these reached France in nee pre- 
servation, but unfortunately at so early a period of the spring 
that no oak-leaves could yet be attainable for some time to 
come. To save the first insects which developed themselves, 
they were sent down to Toulon and brought up on branches 
in the most forward state that could be procured, kept con- 
stantly in water. Observation has established the fact that 
these silkworms drink with avidity, are pleased ever at being 
exposed to very slight rain, and eat after it with renewed ap- 
petite. Marshal Vaillant, now Fine Arts Minister, has been 

one of the most successful experimenters on the new species, 


whic 




































tempted.— Paris 


A Hint To Growers or CeLery.—A grower of celery 
who has been much troubled with celery fly, and has suffered 
considerable loss from the attacks of snails and grubs, which 
abound in his clay soil, has discovered a simple method of 
putting all his enemies hors de combat, and securing the finest 
celery ever seen. He trenches and manures in the usual way, 
but instead of ereageny § up with the soil of the place, uses 
nothing but cocoa-nut fibre refuse for banking. The result is 
a clean crop, all alike throughout, with not a speck or blem- 
ish, and after the refuse is removed it is in a prime condition 
of rottenness to mix in composts for ferns, orchids, , 
&c. We have seen potatoes grown in the refuse, with well- 
manured loam underneath for the roots to work in, and the 
pews reuse 2 perc by Mees A looked more like wax 
m of po’ and not a or pierced specimen to 
be found amongst them.— Hibberd’s Garden Oracle 1964 
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a 
failure in the mulberry trees, had induced the society to turn lL. Kt an 8 1. P advances. 
all its attention to the means of placing the country in security 2. Bto Kt7 2. Anything. 
tt these two mischances. th a view to the same ob- 3. B mates. 
ect, a prize, consisting of a grand medal, value 1,000fr., has — 
founded by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister of Foreign} Tax Lake TUNNEL aT Carcaco.—It was originally contem- 


plated to sink the land shaft of the Lake Tunnel to the depth 
of eighty-three feet, but, in order to make some experiments 
the contractor and en 
been sunk five feet deeper. 
tional depth, the miners encountered a vein of water, which 
rendered a frame work of boards 
and prevent unn 
work. The frame was completed on Monday night, when the 
flow of water was su 
commence walling the shaft this morning. The work of tun- 
neling under the lake will be commenced as soon as these 
walls shall have been completed.—Chicago Inquirer. 


An INCIDENT OF SMLOH.—During the battle of Shiloh, an 
officer hurried] 
“That’s him with the field glass,” said the aid. eeling 
horse about, the officer furiously rode up to the General, and 
touching his cap, thus addressed him: “‘Sheneral,I vants to 
make one report; Schwartz’s Batte 
the General, “ how was that?” “ 
t—d shesh: 
ists flanked us, and de t—d. sheshenists came in de rear of 
us, and Schwartz’s Battery was took.” “ Well, sir,” said the 


and spas prodaced twenty-two perfect cocoons out of the | General, “ you of course spiked the guns.” “ Vat,” exclaimed 

same of hatched insects. The result attained is that | the Dutchman in astonishment, “schpike dem guns, schpike 

the Ji ese silkworm can be easily na‘ ised and propa-/dem new guns! No, it would schpoil dem!” “ Well,” said 

rot Gh tery sat eats Wide ey GxeeclGcs oe te eee ee 
of the co’ and sup without in e ons | dem back yes % 

of temperature. This seeing rome, therefore, to 

. prove one of a valuable w has been yet at-| Present or Guns To THE Kine or DENMARE.—Mr. Water- 


workin 
oddvenid 
p whether it would 
bier J of Denmark a small 
field pieces), of which he 
Waterman received a reply, stating that “ Lo 


giving to the Danish Government the guns which you de- 
scribe, but that He should be inclined to think that the Danish 
Government is sufficiently supplied with field wn, * Mr. 
Waterman, on receiving this reply, wrote to General Knollys, 

for the sanction of the 


received from Copenhagen. 


eer deemed important, it has 
sinking the shaft to this addi- 


to protect them, 
obstructions to the pro of the 


ly stopped. The masons will 


rode up to an aid and inquired for Grant. 


Wh his 


is took.” “Ha!” says 
ell, you see, Sheneral, de 
enists come up in front of us, and de t—d sheshen- 





man, residin 


at Shirley, near Southampton, 
a letter to 


iscount Palmerston, asking his 
het oe gpd for him to present to the 
of artillery (14 four-pounder 

the owner. To this application 
‘almers- 
not conceive there would be any impropriety in your 


ince of Wales to this gift. 
ce ordered the letter to be forwarded to an officer in 

of Denmark’s household, and Gen. Knollys will 
Mr. Waterman as soon as a reply has been 














, not e 1854, when the number of arri for the y over to 
year was 320 The number that arrived up to April 20, |: ue Officer legacy duty on certain French Rentes, 
of last year, was 17,650.—The Universe, May left under the will of Dickenson’s father, and the question in- 
volved was whether there was such a domicile in yo. 
A Lone Szxmon.—At a Lord Lieutenant’s banquet a on his part as justified the claim for duty. The Court hel 
Whateley oh hear ann ogee Foe Mulgra eee 
4 ou ever story hop 
chaplain ?” “No” said the Lord Lieutenant. “A youn ARTIFICIAL Rarnsow.—M. J. Duboscg, it appears, has con- 
chaplain had preached s sermon of great length. ‘Sir; sai trived for the French theatre a method of imitating the rain- 
Mulgra to him, ‘there were some in | bow, of w a aoe -highly. M. Duboscq employs 
your awinia of to-day I never heard before.” ‘O, my lord, | %2 electric t, ob with the aid of 100 Bunsen elements. 
said the flattered chaplain, ‘it is a common text, and I could | The first lenses of his o apparatus render the rays from 
Tee Te ee ae Sr eee eed nalstnneunen tn dentin peeeer ea of sary ert 
, ” a nD 

——_ -— om o focus, from which they to a prism, and emerge with suffi- 
; cient div to ean effective rainbow on a screen 
Chess. about 6 off. This rainbow is said to be brilliant even 


when the whole scene is lit up. 


A Borem Rove.—At the last meeting of the British 
Archeological Association, Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.S., in the 
chair, the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne exhibited the signet 
celebrated Ceasar Bo The .remarkable ob- 
art is of gold, slightly enamelled, with the 
Round the inside isthe motto, Pays ceque doys 
A box drops into the front having on it 
etters reversed, and round it the words, Cor unum, 
At the back is a slide, within which it is related he 
mt “he 5 a ee Se —— age ont 
ng guests. e signet is con an elegantly chased 
silver box, surmounted by a jewel. 


Senne 
Tue Eneuise Porice Force.—The influence of the act 
passed in 1856, by which the govesnment sustains one-fourth 
of the expense of all police forces reported efficient, is very 
decidedl apparent. Thus in the eastern, midland, and North 
Wales distriet the total strength of all the forces inspected in 
the year en Oct. 1, 1856, wus 2,728; in the year ending 
Oct. 1, 1857, it risen to 3,985; in 1858, to 4,124; in 1859, 
4,154; in 1860, to 4,179; in 1861, to 4,204; in 1862, to 4,261; 
and in the year ending Oct. 1, 1863, to 4,354. The same in- 
crease is observable in the northern district and also in the 
southern and South Wales district. In some minor towns, 
however, the rs still complain of inadequate and in- 
efficient police establishments. 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 
Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimo: 
ciated 


with Dr. Ed. Maynard of W: n, 
60 East 347TH StREEt, between 4th and Madison Avenues, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmztic ResTors- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 rzr Borrie. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents per Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
75 Cents PER BorTT.e. 


Cuoctata off by the boxof one dozen. Sold every- 
@\, where. 

d If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
HER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUG 
115 CHAMBERS 


Bole Agent for the Societe. 


AMILY MOURNING.—A CARD.—LADIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING GOODS, are Respectfully Solicited to call and . 
examine our Stock of Mourning Dress Materials, being very large 
and choice ; a great many new materials ; also 
BONNETS, MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, VEILS, &c., 
in all of which we cannot be excelled or undersold. 

N.B.—An elegant assortment of BLACK SILKS, much lower 
than present Prices of Importation, 100 Pieces of FOULARD 
SILKS, new designs, peautiful quality. 

JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 


ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 


aT 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
$23 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $36 and 
$42 per dozen. 


Famil 
A - fe — supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
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and since asso- 
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BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOEB ASSOCIATION 


Omices, |S Walt ——e New work 
Oapitel and Surplus....................00+ $3,150,000 
Losses already paid DSM pied paises sedad 7,000,000 
Annual Income... ... 20.2... cece eee 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENBEVITT, 
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Manager in the U. 8S. and Canada 
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